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A NEW PHASE OF THE OLD STORY. 


E have it on such high au- 

thority that ‘ there is nothing 

new under the sun,’ that unless the 

subject was one on which I had 

thought a great deal, I should hesi- 

tate to own my conviction that the 
VOL, VIT.—NO. XLI. 


saying—if not utterly unfounded— 

is only to be interpreted in the most 

general way. Indeed, it has been 

a melancholy satisfaction to me in 

my very severe trial, to think that 

my own case is probably quite 
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without a precedent; and though it 
was at first -” additional thorn that 
none,even of my most sympathizing 
friends, ever listened to my story 
without smiling, yet now I can 


curve of the mouth an additional 
evidence that I have not grieved as 
men grieve commonly, and that my 
love, like others in never running 


their second child—my mother. 
his old age he took it into his head 
to marry a second time; and my 
cousin—of whom I knew little more 
than that he had been put into the 
Guards as heir to the property, and 
sip he pe ey pl 
ys—took upon hi express 
so decided an opinion on the whole 
affair, that re 
& formal letter which I received in 
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expedition to the Carpathians, 


which proved a failure; for we saw 
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nothing larger than a stray deer, 
and were more than once nearly 
starved. I left him as soon as we 
got into inhabited regions again, 
and after a very leisurely journey 
through Greece and Italy, stopping 
a week at one place and a month at 
another, fo myself sitting one 
fine evening in October, 1858, in an 
easy chair on the balcony at the 
Hotel Biron, Ville Neuve, looking 


arge, would, had I 

have been enough to 

warn me that my frame of mind 
was very dangerous. I remember 
everything that night now, as if it 
was only yesterday; the very order 
in which the stars came out, as ‘the 


tains on the other side of the lake, 
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~ on 
a ‘steamer came in sight, an 
vessel splashing up, woke 


A 
40f; 


a 


ing men carrying their own 

of garlic with them, a 
women, and a sprightly 
maid, in bustling anxiety 
ile of boxes, and jast, her 
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night—if sleep it 

e ‘thank you’ which 

me as I stooped to pick 
shawl still sounding in my 


was all I knew, or cared to know; 
but long before I left the dear 
hotel, there was no concealing it, I 
was over head and ears in love. 
But what of {that? I was twenty- 
five (a year at least older than she), 


The door opened, and she came 


- softly in. I jumped up and kicked 


my hat over, blushed, and felt my 
oa get hot and damp as I held it 
ou 

* Oh, Mr. Jones, it is very good of 

a to call. it you would 

ve been sure to have gone to 
England, or forgotten all about us. 
Sit down here, and let me tell you 
all 94 those horrid railway 


*T ea thised with her, and 
wished I been there, of course, 
as I listened to the story of a trunk 
which was nearly being put on to 
the wrong train; and as the con- 
versation flagged, felt my forehead 
getting hotter still (Paris was so 
close!). I think she why I 
twiddled my hat and hed it the 
wrong way ; for she looked shy too, 
but more beautiful than ever. It 
was getting painful: I twiddled my 
hat harder than ever. I don’t be- 
lieve I should ever have spoken 
another word, but she recovered 
her presence of mind first, and 


again. 

*Oh! you must let me show you 
my photographs: they are so lovely ; 
I got them in Geneva. Here is the 
dear old Dent de Midi. There is 
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one somewhere of the funny old 
convent we went together to see on 
the other side of the Rhone, on your 
last day. You remember my slip- 
ing as we were clambering up on 
marble rock behind the gar- 

den, to at the nuns? You don’t 
know how my ankle was after- 
wards. I did not get out at all the 
day you went, and could not even 
come down to dinner. It is so 
horrid and lonely being laid up in 
an inn, with no one to care for you. 
I did get so low-spirited. I did not 
know a bit how e I was, till I 


tried to go up stairs again after you 
had gone.’ 


I turned over the photographs, 
and stared blindly at them wrong 
way upwards, as she paused. It 
must come sooner or later, I 
thought. She drop her eyes, 
and looked frightened, as I got up, 
and blurted out, ‘Perhaps we may 
never see one another again.’ 

Her breath came quickly, and she 
looked up timidly, and smiled. I 
was reckless now, and ran on. 

‘I can’t go to England without 
telling you whatI—I—I * * * 
No, no! don’t say anything yet. 
I never told you—I could not ail 
that happy time—that I am on my 
way home to take possession of 
a ome in Shropshire. I want— 


I could not say another word: all 
my courage was gone, and I stood 
there more sheepish than ever. She 
had come to the rescue again, and, 
looking up at me with her big eyes, 
said— 

‘You come from Shropshire? 
How that I should 
never have found that out before! 
I'm Shropshire too. I wonder 
whether you are anywhere near my 
ear old home, Surneaux ?’ 


*~ ~ ~ 


*Oh dear, oh dear! what is the 
matter?— Are you ill?— Shall I 
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ring? Oh, do ee Don’t look 


so !—for my sake. 


On! 
What was the matter? Only my 
chest had been bulged in, and driven 


up into my mou! 
What was the matter ? 


Her dear old home Surneaux! 
Then my angel was the old man's 
baby wife I had heard so much of! 

Her dear old home Surneaux! 
Good heavens! And @ man may 
not marry his grandmother ! 

We were both calmer soon, and I 
said, ‘Let me kiss you, grand- 


mamma. 

I doubt whether grandmother was 
ever more touched at a grandson’s 
affection than she was as I threw 
my arms round her; and (must it 
be a cried like a baby. It was 
not manly, I dare 
saw it but she an , 
came in without knocking, and was 
going to throw a jug of water over 
us; but I saw her in time. 

My old tried friend has the rec- 
tory at the bottom of the park, and I 
go there every day; for it does me 
good to see his rosy wife, and romp 
with his little girl. 

There is no nursery at Surneaux. 

I am a deputy-licutenant, and 
man of note in the county ; but the 
chair opposite mine in the old 
drawing-room is never used except 


speak of the happy days in Switz- 
erland, and neither of us has been 
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HOW WE SAW CHERBOURG. 
B slept the night before at 
Quettehou. 


decay; and we wuppone, if the po- 
hereabouts decreases (as it 

is said to do), the houses are pulled 
down and their foundations razed 
as soon as they become void. All 
here is neat and new-looking, the 
dark stone picked out with whitest 
‘ every gable finished 

off with some queer-looking bird, 
I think, of pottery, cer- 

not of granite. We had got 

to Quettehou from Bayeux. A very 
comfortable way of doing a ‘ walk- 


great, is to hire a ‘ tilbury’ (gig, 
with wide seat holding three, with- 
out crinoline). I can recommend 
future traveller to do as we 
: go to Massien, at the Hotel du 
Nord, just up a St. Patrick’s 


with a handsome tilbury, and a 
huge horse bound to go any dis- 
tance if you give him time and food 
enough. I was quite touched by 
the confidence wherewith, no in- 
quiries made, Massieu trusted us 
with his property. Our baggage at 
the Etoile du Nord was singularly 


scanty, even if he had gone to look; 
ourselves, travel-stained to a degree 
which would certainly have excited 
the suspicions of most English inn- 
keepers; and we wished him ‘Good- 
bye’ with the vague words, ‘We 
may be away a week, or we may be 
back in three days.’ What was 
_ o— our ——~ to the 
0 en rittany, leaving the 
tilbury on some ‘ lande,’ and sell- 
ing the horse, or even going direct 
to Paris, and passing it off as our 
own in the Bois de Boulogne? 
Massieu was apparently quite easy 
in mind: he had unlimited confi- 
dence either in us—or in the police. 
I am not going to take you all 
along our route: it was very 
pretty, very English, as far as trees 
and hedges and grass-land could 
make it. Carentan was an excep- 
tion: there was quite a foreign 
look about its stately houses with 
their stone-groined corridors. The 


- church is very fine; one very Eng- 


lish feature about it is the note, 
$ This church was whitewashed in 
1823.’ From Montebourg to Quette- 
hou the road gets wilder; part of 
the way leads over the watershed 
of Cotentin: at one point the wide 
view south and east, over a level 
richly wooded, across the bay, and 
on to the cliffs of the Bessin, and 
then round to north-east, with St. 
Vaast and La Hogue and the St. 
Marcon isles, seemed to us the 
finest thing we had seen in France. 
Here and there a little church with 
low ‘ saddle-back tower,’ and often 
an old stone cross, such as you see 
in Cornwall or Oxfordshire, but 
which I never saw elsewhere in 
France. In every hamlet we came 
upon a niche with the statue of the 
Virgin, often most plainly decorated : 
one had a pint black bottle full of 
flowers placed on each side of it. 
At last we came to Quettehou, and 
were soon hospitably entertained at 
the inn, eating with good appetite 
our soup, fowl, omelette, &e. Our 
bedrooms had no bells: a stout 
stick at the bed’s foot supplied the 
deficiency. I ran my foot against 
mine in the dark, and remained a 
long time awake speculating as to 
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the use of the instrument: the 
towel was thin, the basin like a 
soup-plate, the quilt an ‘ Eidedron’ 
—like a little er-bed a-top of 
you; but what could be expected 
at Quettehou? In the early morn- 
ing we walked to Fort La Hogue, 
situated at the top of the tongue 
of land running out into the bay. 
It seems very strong, in the old 
style, mostly above ground: we 
walked quietly in, unchallenged, 
over the drawbridge, talked a little 
with the sentry about the weather, 
and ran about among the grassy 
rocks and half-dismantled works 
inside. There certainly is nothing 
here for the alarmist. Along the 
beach were some half-dozen bath- 
ing-boxes—locked ; so under the lee 
of them we made a shift to undress, 
and bathed as comfortably as gusts 
of wind and rain and fear of under- 
currents would let us. Back to 
Quettehou to déjeuner, and then off 
in our tilbury to Barfleur. At this 
— there seemed to be something 
ike fort-building; and the strong, 
squat tower of the church might be 
readily a into a fort. 
Barfleur is all one long street, very 
ugly: the rocks covered with a yel- 
low seaweed; everything, even to 
the big shell which stood for holy 
water, told of its being but a very 
r little fishing town. A dull, 
illy road brings us to St. Pierre 
Péglise — such a church, indeed: 
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over at the dockyard, and out the 
come, swarm after swarm, each wi 


running ‘ 
the shore; but Cherbourg in gene- 
ral is not at all grandly built. The 
old church is curious, mostly in the 
flamboyant style; round the tri- 
forium are some quaint old bas- 
reliefs, coloured, representing me- 
dizval towns and castles; at the 
east end a life-size group of Christ’s 
baptism, in plaster, with the light 
let in behind in the usual way. 
Though every church in France 
has its usual tariff of seats, there 
was one strange announcement here 
which I did not see elsewhere: it 
was to the effect that ‘No change 
can be given to those paying for 
seats.’ We did not go much abont 
the town, night seemed to fall ear- 
lier on this misty coast than in the 
warm Calvados, and we turned in; 
not without having seen, however, 
the learned barber’s shop. Fancy 
being invited to shave by the an- 
nouncement, in good Greek, ‘I 


ornate, senes reparate, capillos;’ i 
would seem as if the Gallic mid- 


ape a a rain: a walk on 
ong the jetty to see 
the Ther lights. To bed; 
up betimes on a bright, fresh morn- 
ing. We strolled up a long avenne, 
and soon found ourselves mounting 
the zigzag of the great land fort, a 
steep way cut out of the red granite 
rock. The view is . 
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fine glass roof of the railway station, 
and aaa dine’ ae Beave, Se 
up that pretty glen: 
both these seem to him signs of 
peace. We pass out under a ma- 
chicolated gate, rather for show 
than use, and drop down on the 
consul at rather an earlier hour than 
that officially mentioned for receiv- 
ing visitors. I send in my card, on 
which I neatly pencil our apologies 
for troubling him at such an un- 
official time, excusing ourselves on 


the plea of our very limited stay, 
ant bogging permision to see the 
ut the great man can- 


not be seen : his servant brings word 
that the thing is quite Miles et 
the fort-admiral is away il 
no strangers can see the dockyard. 
We go down (I secretly meaning to 
try whether I cannot prove that for 
a determined Briton that word ‘ im- 
possible’ - not exist): it is too 
oy to appl apply elsewhere; we don’t 
r museums of natural 
so we walk on the jetty, 
oor me by Spee See 
want a posterous num tO) 
francs for taking us over to the 
* digue,’ and round to the various 
age sip We hold back, desiring 
to join some py later in the day, 
fearful, too, of losing any chance of 
the dockyard. There are very few 
oR etry By-the-way, we could 
not but notice as we went north a 
change in this respect; in Rouen, 
or even Caen, you are awoke by 
four A.M., if you are in any tho- 
roughfare : the folks are almost as 
pless as the Parisians, who keep 
so late and then begin again 
early that one does not wonder 
being so short-lived, they 
five lish lives in three 
own: but at Bayeux, at 
gz, at Coutances, you may 


slee: 
open 
80 

at their 
live out 
of their 
Cherbour, 
undisturbed till seven. Cli- 


me oe Soe wt hee 
this; the Norseman, too, 
haps needs more sleep than the _ 


carnivorous Gaul. By-and-by we 
‘assist’ at the conversation of two 
French sailors, one of ag has a 
grievance : strangely 

er way in which hey talk to each 
other, so deferential, so grave and 
earnest, beneath those most uncom- 
fortable turn-up half-Chinese glazed 
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hats—such a contrast every way to 
the traditional Jack tar. This is the 
case everywhere: last night, none 
of the roaring, rollicking fan abroad 
in the streets which I remember at 
Portsmouth when I was a boy; a 
stray fiddle in a cabaret, with a 
dance, of course; but of that rough, 
hearty play which we fancy to be 
a necessity for the sailor ashore, 
seemingly there was next to none. 
And yet we are in Normandy, 
where the people are certainly jol- 
lier-looking and more English in 
their type than in most other parts 
of France. The fact is that this 
most orderly and exact, the most 
mathematical nation in Euro 
‘ nation of stampers,’ as Sir F. Head 
calls them—has been grossly mis- 
represented. Volatile they may be; 
merry they are not; fun they can 
poo A understand. Ask any one 
who has watched them in the 
‘Champs Elysées,’ who has seen 
them at the Grandes Eaux at Ver- 
sailles, at a village fair—why, the 
dullest of Leicestershire ‘ mops’ on 
a dull, showery day is liveliness it- 
self compared to any ‘ foire’ I ever 
saw, and I have seen many: we 
may retort on them in old Frois- 
sart’s oft-quoted words, ‘ They take 
their pleasure sadly.’ But wo must 
leave our grave, ceremonious sailors, 
or we never get into the dock- 
yard. In the Rue du Chantier lives 
a banker named Le Coeur: I went 
in to change some money, and found 
one of those very civil clerks who are 
often to be met with in quiet country 
banking-houses: ‘He would not let 
me change with him ; he could only 
give me so much—at Rouen I should 
+e “y* Cherbourg was 
a place w very little forei 
money came in.’ I spoke of 
dockyard: ‘He would come with 
us—there was no difficulty; he had 
lately been all over it.’ We declined 
Major —— offer, and pushed on to the 
pose dela e barracks ‘ de 
rEyuipage de la Flotte,’ where ‘awk- 
uads’ of marines and sailors 
ons incessantly drilling with pike 
and musket. We walked in un- 
challenged, and got up on the first 
floor to the office for tickets of ad- 
mission ;—but, alas! it was onl 
natives who could get in on pam 





over 
in time for 

the dockyard. As ill-luck would 
have ‘it, in going to the quay we 
Le Coeur’s, and I stepped in 

to tell my civil friend that he was 
wrong. Ina moment he had spoken 
to his fellow-clerk, seized his hat, 
and insisted on going with us to the 
Préfecture, where, he said, he had a 
friend among the juniors. On our 
way I found he knew a little English : 
had been taught it at school, and 
deeply regretted his schoolboy idle- 
ness and bad masters: (how they all 
in both countries lay the blame on 
the innocent masters !). He was tak- 
ing daily lessons now, having strong 
faith in the saying which we heard 
so often in Normandy, ‘The man 
who knows two languages is as 
good as two men.’ He had not 
attained to this yet it seemed likely 
to take a good deal to complete his 
double humanity. ‘ Expect a short 
while, till I shall return,’ most 
quaintly pronounced, was what he 
said as he ran up the staircase of 
the Préfecture to his friend’s room. 
We judged from him what our 
French must be like, and how it came 
to pass, that, despite our rolling of 
the r’s and stuffing a sentence with 
* phrases’ till it was like an Arnold’s 
exercise, our universal welcome 
was ‘ Monsieur est étranger.’ When 
we had ‘ expected a short while, 
our friend returned, unsuccessful, 
but radiant. ‘There were formali- 
ties needful’ (this was mysteriously 
uttered in the non-cuivis homini 


‘spirit; every Frenchman believes 
most devoutly that his government 
is mysterious, even in what the 
newspapers call its minutest rami- 
fications); ‘we must go the British 
consul, and he would give us a note 


to the préfet.’ I hinted that we 
had been already repulsed at the 
consulate, but my sanguine friend 


short cuts; we, who knew th 
and had that day returned by the 
nearer way, expostulated in vain; 
his mind seemed slow to believe 
what the shape of the country en- 
abled us ocularly to demonstrate, 
that our way was the one side of the 
triangle; at length, however, we got 
to the consul’s door, and, passing 
under the verandah into the office, 
= eee Se a the ma — 
erbourg of Europe, 
the consul’s cellar-book, which was 
the most prominent piece of litera- 
ture in the room. Soon the official 
personage appears, a thin, tall man, 
with long hempen-coloured beard 
reaching down low on his breast— 
altogether a get-up en grand seigneur 
—full of that stiffness and morgue 
wherewith the Englishman so often 
seeks to fence himself in. The 
Frenchman opened our case. With- 
out deigning to reply to him, Milor 
turned to me, as to some self-con- 
demned criminal, and coldly re- 
marked, ‘I think you called here 
before this morning?’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ 
and in apologized for and ex- 
P i our having come out of 
ours, at the same time hoping we 
might look for his kind help in ob- 
taining an entry into the yard. 

‘No, said he (and I could not 
help thinking he felt a grim satis- 
faction at being able to refuse). 
‘ No, it cannot be done. You were 
Le so this morning. It cannot 

I said we had come up so far ont 
of our road from Bayeux to Cou- 
tances almost solely to see this, and 
it would be a great disappointment 
to go back without doing so. 

* You should have inquired before 
you came up whether it was pos- 
sible or not. The préfect has been 
a good deal annoyed lately by Eng- 
lish coming to look all about, and I 
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ushered into one of the luxuriously 
fauteuilled offices, and find ourselves 
before an alarmingly civil naval 


‘ Impossible ; most 
unfortunately no strangers admitted 
without a recommendation, 


I state who and what 
we are; no fear of our running off 
with new ideas which may be used 
against their navy. My boys will 


what terms, probably the same over 
os ony, Unhappily hn has wo power, 

say, ‘ ppily no power, 
but he will speak about it to M. le 
Préfet.’ He disappears into an 
inner room. Soon a bell is rung, 
card-playing porter comes in from 
the outer door, and at the same mo- 
ment from the inner door appears a 
tall man, not in any decidedly naval 
dress, but a red knob, 4 la mandarin, 
at his button-hole, who, bowing 
slightly to us, saves some order 
about an umbrella to the porter. 


We feel we are being , and 


inspected 
are afraid to breathe, lest we should 
influence the decision. Off he goes, 
and very soon the naval officer re- 
turns beaming with kindness. He 
has the satisfaction to tell me that, 
. ‘although it is quite out of order, the 
ee ee ar 


tion in our case, which must not 
looked on as a precedent;’ and he 
placed in our hands a permit to visit 
the dockyard. ‘ Ces personnes doivent 
étre accompagnées,’ printed upon it, 
showed that they are careful not to 
let spies go round taking notes. We 
thanked him, begged him to convey 
our thanks to M. le Préfet, and 
hastened to use our privilege, half 
fearing, as we went along, that our 
consul might pounce down on us 
from his eyrie on the Fauconniére 
and snatch away our hardly-gained 
permit. All we had to do now was 
to go to the officeand get it stamped; 
then we passed in at the real dock- 
yard gate, and presented our paper 
to the porter, who took it over to 
the guard-house, where three gens- 
d’armes were sitting; one of them 
at once took us in tow, and now we 
were fairly at work on the wonders 
of this ‘den of fear,’ as we English 
mostly take it to be. 
The first feeling is one of disap- 
intment; one set of docks is so 
ike another; so much here to re- 
mind one of Havre, or even of Bris- 
tol; but a second glance shows us 
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where we are. That great hospital- 
ship, like a ‘ Dreadnought’ in dock, 
gives a character of its own to the 
whole place; it is the first thing we 
see, and one of the most striking—a 
huge old liner, fitted up now for 
tooo sick sailors. If we were to 
say they have no Greenwich in 
France, they would, I suppose, re- 
tort by telling us we have no Inva- 
lides. The hospital ship must be a 
bad place, one would think, in close 
damp weather, such as this Coten- 
tin is often oppressed with. The 
next thing is the trireme; it is 
a strange-looking affair, with its 
red and green and white paint, and 
the tall carved stem and stern bent 
into swans necks, not half so 
pretty as that ‘Swan of the Exe,’ 
which Devonshire readers will re- 
member; altogether v much 
more like the pictures one 
can fancy a sea-going craft to have 
been. It was sent here because 
they could make nothing of it in 
the Seine. The ‘banks of oars,’ 
about which Dr. Arnold has so 
much to say in his ‘ Thucydides,’ 
still present an unsolved difficulty 
in practice. Besides the trireme 
Was so unsteady as to be pronounced 
utterly useless except in the smooth- 
est water. How she was got from 
Havre here I could not well make 
out. Poor neglected toy! every 
one spoke of it with contempt. But 
it is time to turn to two e iron- 
plated ships, and very terrible-look- 
ing things they are ; uglier in shape 
than one’s ideal of a ship; but then 
such armour of proof may well in- 
jure symmetry. Buta little further 
on we come upon another monster, 
almost {more interesting to us, for 
she is not half built, and lets us see 
some of the secrets of her strength, 
the huge ‘girders, the casing five 
inches thick, fastened i 

with great bolts very much like 
those that hold the Menai tubular 
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usual continental ignorance of any- 
thing beyond the man’s own imme- 
diate business. The warder at Fort 
de Roules, a decided Anglophile, 
spoke of four new liners and three 
or four old ones. Another account 
said six ships and seven frigates, and 
other craft, four gun-boats, six trans- 
ports, and one very large one building 
ior 1200 men and 600 horses. In ad- 
dition to these, you haye the three 
or four iron-cased frigates; and, as 
another informant told us, this list 


giving us, for I have a 
rememberin, 


g figures. Of 
everything that is built now goes 
+ Ege ape it did not appear 


largest docks— the real 
wonders of the place, surpassing all 
triremes, iron- frigates, and 
new-pattern gun-boats—are the 
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is nearly 2} acres.) In all, they 
to have accommodation for 

ships, and they are still at 
blasting out another basin. 

The new basin is 18 métres (about 


ip 
to steam quietly into at high water 
without shifting a spar. When the 


égradation’ (a queer 
phrase for rubbish from the dig- 


when vastly superior in 
and position. He had 
Solferino too. He depre- 


gardens, and the biggest holds 
over one million cubic métres of 
water. 

There are from 28,000 to 29,000 
people in Cherbourg: in the old 
streets the houses are high, and I 
dare say the inhabitants well packed, 
yet it spreads over a good deal of 
ground—French towns often do: 
the public buildings take up so 
much room. After a little further 
chat with our guide, he went back 
to his guard-house ; and we thanked 
him heartily, with the triumphant 
| that if our consul was a 
second Jove, ‘non tamen irritum 
quodcungue retro est efficiet,’ and 
that all the mischief he had done 
was to rob some Cherbourg boat- 
man of his fare to and from the 
dyke. But before we leave the 
dockyard, let us take one more walk 
round, and iet us glean as we goa 
few facts from ‘ La Illustrée,’ 


r 
is 
4 
feet 
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people went to work in a clumsy 
way; huge conical wooden frames, 
60 feet high, 140 feet across at the 
base, and 60 above, were made at 
Havre, shipped off, filled with huge 
blocks of stone, and sunk in their 
appointed places; the plan was to 
have ninety of them chained together 
at the top, and it was thought they 
would act as a sufficient breakwater : 
but it was found that the work 
would take twenty years, and cost 
eighty millions of francs; so by de- 
, seme the cone system was aban- 

oned ; and all the result of Louis 
XVL’s work was to have fixed the 
place of the breakwater. Napoleon, 
when First Consul, began the 
basins and docks. The breakwater 
still went on, slowly enough (the 
first cone had been sunk in 1784; 
the work was not finished till 1353), 
but still pad eniotarrupheliy, 
little troubles and mishaps notwith- 
standing. At one time occurred a 
disaster on a Napoleonic scale. The 
work had risen to the surface, and 
Napoleon had ordered a battery to 
be erected on the middle of the 
breakwater, which was therefore en- 


larged to double its width: he in- 
sisted on all being finished within 


two years, ‘Impossible’ did not 
exist in Napoleon’s vocabulary; so 
all was finished, guns mounted, 
men in bomb-proofs; when on the 
night of the 25th February, 1808, a 
wild storm came on, and by the 
morning nothing was to be seen of 
the battery, and not a soul was left of 
three hundred soldiers and workmen 
who had been inside, except a few 
culprits in the ‘lock-up,’ a sort of 
cellar sunk in the middle of the dyke. 
Three years after the Em r came, 
and of course spoke as he is repre- 
sented speaking from the back of the 
bronze horse on the quay. After all, 
the dyke is the greatest of their Cher- 
bourg wonders; to see it stretching 
ina { curve across the harbour, 
and then to think of its being 3,800 
meétres long (more than 4000 yards), 
140 wide, and built at the cost of 
sixty-seven millions of francs, 
guarded too by three forts along 
itself and four others more or less 
near on shore, while the excavations 
out of the live rock seemed to be 


How we saw Cherbourg. 


marine awkward squad, past the 
préfecture and the sub- 
(they have such a number of official 
ildings in France, and all ‘so 
large), and so back to our inn and 
our tilbury. It is certainly a very 
quiet town; that big, wide street 
with scarcely a wheel carriage in it; 
even the market seems, so to speak, 
subdued; the perpetual clatter of 
fruit and fish-women going on in 
a stealthy undertone. 

There was little else to see; 
for Cherbourg is quite a business 
on. eS for its work and no- 
thing else; nothing picturesque 
about the hard granite streets; a 
good deal of it is as ugly as man 
can make it; he cannot mar the 
natural beauty of the situation: 
that tree-clad gorge, those rocks 
capped with furze and heather, 
form a background which Ports- 
mouth and Chatham may well envy. 
In a trading port- you get sailors 
from all parts of pe, quaint 
dresses, new manners, jargon of 
mingled tongues; but you must not 
look for any of these at Cherbourg: 
all is French, and French of the 
most orthodox and highly disci- 
plined kind. 

Seated in our tilbury, we drove 
once more round the Quai Napoléon, 
and then up a very s street out 
towards Bricquebec. We got varied 
peeps behind us; first, down the 
chimneys of the more inland 
houses; by-and-by, as we rose 
higher, over the roadstead and dyke 
and sea-forts; then, as we 
the top of the down, the road grew 
wild and heathy; and so we took 
our last look, and bidding farewell 
Cherbourg, started to finish our 
tour in Normandy. 
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ON MEN AND WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITING ANIMALS. 


i i eats we 

" ve 

ically watniok to the ancients. 
wrote epi stately, 


writing 
cumbrous, and dear. Unlike us, 
were in no hurry to be commu- 
nicative, first thinking over things 
before they indited them. When 
they did indite them, it was gene- 
rally, as the Psalmist says, a good 
matter. If they were slow they 
were sure, and gave you the clear 
liquor of their cogitations, not the 
first yeasty workings. I fancy, too, 
that when a man, in that far-away 
time, began 
good clerkly hand. He took pai 


over a very serious matter. A letter 
then a generation. There 
were no waste-paper baskets in 
those days. A man was proud of 
his 


ce; he built up a 
stately edifice of caligraphy with 
majestic flourishes and Corinthian 
capitals. There was something to 
look at as well as to read ; it was as 
good as a picture, pleasant to the 
eyes and elevating to the mind. 
You left it as a legacy to your 
sister's family or bequeathed it as an 
heirloom to your own. 

But any dita se rage a Me} 
episto! ifficulty were not w 
you might call letters. Perhaps the 
nati character of those old 
Greeks and Romans (and two-thirds 
of antiquity seem shared between 
them) was a too unkindly soil for 
these: delicate productions: they 
could take no root in it; perha: 
other causes were more adverse. To 
mention one—the absence from their 
social life of the element of female 
influence. There was no gallantry 
in the sterner sex, or intrigue in the 
weaker; knowledge was not dif- 


to write, he wrote a - 


fused ; public notions of what con- 
stituted society were very crude; 
gentility did not exist; ambition in 
the upper classes was coarse; con- 
tent in the lower was sordid. Their 
ears never heard nor did their hearts 
ever vibrate to those multitudinous. 
complex undertones fof the social 
harp of life which result from com- 
munity of thought and knowledge, 
and reciprocation of interests. 
These, which make our own lives 
so full of ges y and entertain- 
ment, acting and reacting upon 
them with influences the most 
subtle and various, were then, for 
the most part, unknown; there was 
not much to talk about, and, there- 
fore, little to write. 

And yet what piquant scandals 
might have been chronicled in the 
court of Semiramis! what tales of 
the tender assignations made at 
Ninus’ tomb! Fancy reading in the 
diary of some Egyptian Pepys, 
* Went to-day to see the new Pyra- 
mid; not so large as the others, but 
mighty fine!’ 

I think it was the late Archbishop 
of Dublin who assigned even a 
higher value to the discovery of 
paper-making than to that of print- 
ing. And shall we not say that 
letter-writing was not a general ac- 
complishment in old times because 
there was then no stationery? Your 
beggar, ignorant of the tattered value 
in which he stood encased, gave his 
rags with content to the four winds 
of dissolution. Oh that he had been 
wiser in his generation, so haply we 
had missed some classical inutili- 
ties and known a vast deal more of 
the inner life and social relations of 
our elders and ancestors! There is 
always a tendency in mankind to 
chronicle small beer ; but who could 
have had the heart to do so on stone 
slabs, metal plates, wooden blocks, 
the bark of trees, flat rushes, and 
a skins? Who could have 

elt himself justified in inscribing on 
half a hundred waxen tablets the 
details of a banquet given by Lu- 
cullus—in using up the right bank 
of the Nile in making a topography 
of Thebes—or in running through 
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the last budget of news from Pal- 
myra along half a mile of vellum ? 
The thing is absurd. Fancy Mr. 
Tennyson's curled and oiled Assy- 
rian bull, conscious of a bent 
towards satire, going out into the 
desert to cut his impressions of 
Esar-haddon + ~ ore Or do 
you su t dear old gossip, 
Sendlten < ever, on one fine morn- 
ing, received a note to the following 

My dear Herodotus, I have 
great pleasure in sending you my 
memotrs of King Cambyses, on three 

‘ons ! 

We must come to modern times 
before we find imens of the 
Letter Proper. don’t mean busi- 
ness letters, the dry algebra of com- 
merce; or letters about law, science, 
or art. I don’t means letters in- 
dited under the influence of excited 
a , revenge, indignation, snarl- 

-love, &c. And yet, gracious 
ponent what a wonderful com- 
mand of language do these passions 
endow us with! How rapidly the 
vast word-floods rush along, bear- 
ing upon their bosom such figures 
of speech, such tropes, metaphors, 
audacities of rhetoric and ing 
impetuosities of style, that 
could only transfer the ambition: 
maintain the glow after the original 
fire has gone out, our literary for- 
tune would be made. Still these 
are not the letters present to my 
mind. Mine are litere humaniores, 
Mild, mirthful, serious, grave or 
gay, lively or severe, calm, joyous, 
meditative or jolly, begetting a 
smile, a tear, a laugh. They are the 
births of. the hour, the literary but- 
terflies of society, the moths of the 
mind ; they instruct, please, refine. 
Yet so to do is not their prime in- 
tention. They are the inspirations 
of mother-wit dealing with such ma- 
terials as time, taste, men, women, 
fantastic manners and the general 
hurly-burly of events create. They 
are light and airy, yet need not be 
trifling. In the glitter of their 
smiles is often the trace of a tear, 
and the honest laugh will give birth 
to an echo very like a sigh. But 
the good letter is neither a sermon 
nor an essay, does not read like a 
comic paragraph or a bit of a smart 
review-paper ; it is simply what it 
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Bo eek Bite) Dey ae 
good-humoured than witty, more 
genial than clever. Friendship pro- 
ee es 
, that exercise of a benevo- 


he them Rete ae be & posi- 
to write, and can turn to at any 


an men, especially Englishmen, 
are by nature short-letter-writing 
animals. The business of most of 
us lies out of doors, or deals with 
such stern interests as make us both 
indisposed and leave us little time 
for a ence stimulated 
chiefly by desire to please a friend, 
evince a talent, or gratify a love of 


gossip. No man makes warmer 
fend ships than the Englishman: 
friendships which he will vindicate 


throu 
write 


h fire and water. yh 


oant ollemanetiinnoren 

if he were inclined to use it. He is 
but a poor hand at hitting off, 
lightly and effectively, the outward 
show of things, dancing, with ele- 
gance ye ~ the straw of 
news on pen’s t, or gliding 
rapidly but Pomokaty’ cheer 
surface of events, not witness tan in- 
sight into their hidden causes : your 
true Briton is mostly incapable of 
this. He can be serious, profound, 
severe, pathetic, even peas but 
his talents are commonly too heavy, 
his character too wpa boa 
cies of composition requiring some 
wit, more humour, a great deal of 
social , & few touches of 
sentiment, and much liveliness of 
manner united to constant neatness 
of expression. 

Yes, the ladies, bless them! cer- 
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there is some one person, mostly a 
woman, whose talent for letter- 


those whose unhappy lot it is to re- 
ceive and answer many letters, a 
friend like this is invaluable. One 
such plum makes oS to 
amount of epistolary 


ough. 


vigné, née de Rabutin-Chantal, 1627. 
Entertaining an affection for her 
daughter which almost amounted to 
a passion, this excellent woman and 
most c letter-writer con- 


soled herself for the void in her - 


family circle, caused by that young 
lady’s marriage, with an increasing 
correspondence, ranging over all 
things done below the sun—a 
Frenchwoman’s sun to be sure. No 
i ment or unhonoured attendant 
at the court of Louis the Magnifi- 
cent (though in her heart preferring 
the quiet of the country), Madame 
de Sévigné found abundant oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of her pecu- 
liar talent, and ly dished up 
for the entertainment of her daugh- 
ter a mess of news wherein one does 
not an oe ve - 
good spirits and amiability of the 
writer, or the clear lively style, the 

shrewd observations, the sweet femi- 
nine transitions of thought and un- 
affected prettiness of expression of 
the letters. The charm and hilarity 
of the lady’s manner in telling a 
piece of news are unrivalled. But, 
then, seldom has there been a 
woman of such a thoroughly joyous 
disposition. When her daughter 
was staying with her no one could 
be happier. She loved gardens and 
a life out of doors. She went sing- 
ing. to herself as she wandered 
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among her flower-beds. At her 
country retreat herself and friends, 
laic and cleric, young and old, 
handsome and ugly, were always 
dying of laughter. It needed but a 
look, a half-uttered jest, a plain gi ni 
vanity, a pretty girl’s fit of 

tion Mdlle. du Plessis, Gntasteiow 
fibber, Mons. de Pomenars the ri- 
diculous transgressor, to bring on 
attacks of mirth under which they 
all immediately A thou- 
sand blessings on genius which 
has prolonged the echoes of that 
joyous laughter to my nineteenth- 
century ears! As I sit in my quiet 
room, I ae | myself popping my 
post-natal face within that courtly 
circle, and grin with sympathetic 
musele at the joke going round. 

What a charming letter is that to 
her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, on the 
birth of her boy! I wonder if the 
writer knew it was a good letter? 
Not she. The chief thing one sees 
in it is the figure of the proud and 
happy young mother, bending with 
shining lim are over the cradle 
of her first- 

‘You are a — fellow, are you 
not? to have written nothing these 
two months. Have you forgotten 
who Iam and the rank I hold in 
the family? ’Faith, little cadet, I 
will make you remember it. You 
knew I was about to be confined, 
and yet took no more trouble to ask 
after my health than if I had re- 
mained a spinster. Very well. Be 
informed, to your confusion, that I 
have got a boy who shall suck 
hatred of you into his veins with his 
mother’s milk, and that I mean to 
have a great many more, —_ to 
provide you with enemies. You have 
not the wit to do as much, you with 
your feminine productions. 

‘ After all, my dear cousin, my 
regard for you is not to be con- 
cealed: Nature will im it i 
spite ofart. I thought 
for your laziness ‘erough 
letter ; but I do my heart too great 
a violence, and must conclude with 
telling you that M. de Sévigné and 
myself love you very much, and 
often talk of the Pleasure we have 
in your company. 

The boy whose birth is here an- 
nounced so pleasantly, was that 
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Marquis de Sévigné of whom, so 


cold was his tem: t, Ninon de 
Y’Enclos affirmed, that he had a soul 
of pap and the heart of a cucumber 
fried in snow. 

But to return to Madame la mére. 
Never was the = of ans ra 
sustaining tion more cleverly 
and prettily ~ ae than in her letter 
concerning the marriage of M. de 
Lauzun with Mademoiselle, grand- 

hter of Henry IV. Never was 

er involved in such a whirl of 
suspicions, such a giddy dance of 
conjectures ; never was such a maze 
of animated phrases. Curiosity is 
driven to its last gasp ; titillation is 
carried to its extreme piquancy. 
The secret is ever on the tip of the 
growing sentence, but still it eludes 
us. It is the most fantastic, Puck- 
like, Ariel style of news-vending 
— but too long to be inserted 


Do ag of my fair readers wish 
to know how to make hay? If so, 
attend: ‘ Hay-making is the pret- 
tiest thing in the world. You play 
at turning over the grass in a mea- 
dow, and as soon as you can do that 
you know how to make hay.’ 

After the letters of Madame de 
Sévigné, I love but little those of 
Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, or 
Lady Mary Wortley. They are 
witty, satirical, scandalous, brilliant, 
but the Frenchwoman equals them 
in their best qualities, and possesses, 
in addition, that infinite charm 
which only a good heart and an 
amiable character can bestow. Some 
of the letters of Cowper, to be sure, 
are likewise wonderfully pleasant, 
sensible, airy, humorous; but his 
cheerfulness is but an April sun- 
shine in which we snatch a fearful 
jos , knowing that a cloud has gone 

fore and a cloud is coming after. 

Those letters of Addison which 
have been preserved, though few in 
number and for the most part 
written at an early period of his 
life, yet exhibit many evidences of 
that delightful humour, for the ma- 
tured excellence of which we must 
look in the pages of the ‘ Spectator.’ 
Here is one, a favourable specimen 
of the easy playful style of that ad- 
mirable writer and sincere Christian. 

‘ About three days ago Mr. Bocher 


me a very pretty snuff-box into 


~ on 0 awe accept of a 
snuff-box without returning my ac- 
knowledgments, than I can take 


y 

those who have been used to one 
these twenty years; for I can’t for- 
bear taking it out of my when- 
ever I think of Mr. wood. You 
know Mr. Bayes recommends snuff 
as @ great provocative of wit, but 
you may produce this letter as a 
standing evidence against him. I 
have since the beginning of it taken 
above a dozen pinches, and still find 
myself more inclined to sneeze than 
to jest. From whence I conclude 
that wit and tobacco are not insepa- 
rable, or, to make a pun of it, though 
a man be master of a snuff-box, 


‘Non cuicunque datum est habere Nasam.’ 


I should be afraid of being thought 
a pedant for my quotation, did I not 
know that the gentleman I am writ- 
ing to always carries a Horace in 
his pocket.’ 

As a bonne bouche and wind-up of 
this very discursive paper, let me 
recommend my readers to peruse 
the following letter, written by a 
sailor to his brother. It is on busi- 
ness certainly, but in this case the 
business is so entirely subordinated 
to the personal anxiety of the writer 
that it becomes a perfect medium of 
characterizing him and delighting 
us, Remark too, that the severest 
training in logic could not have 
given him a greater tenacity in 
sticking to the point. I have pre- 
served the original spelling; it is 
merely a roughness in the husk 
which does not affect the flavour of 
the kernel. 

*‘ Warren Hastings, East Indiaman, 
off Gravesend, 24 March. 
* Dear Bro’ Tom, 
‘ This cums hopein to find you 





nt ehh A ee en eee ee. ae 


shirts. Dear Tom, as for 


shirts onley took 2, whereof 1 is 
uite wore out and tother most, but 
on’t forget the pigtail as I arnt had 
nere a quid to chor never sins 


SOUVENIRS OF A 


AM not an old man. It is true 

my friends call me affectionately 
‘old fellow ;’ but they have done 
that any time these fifty years. It 
is true, also, that I fulfil one of 
Shakespeare’s conditions of the sixth 
age—I wear glasses; but my niece, 
Matilda Fallecourt, has sported 
them since her twelfth year—so that 
proves ing. Yet I must be 
pretty well advanced in lifo, for I 
seem to remember everything and 
everybody. Perhaps I am _ the 
Wandering Jew—possibly Iam an 
illustration of the doctrine of me- 
fempsychosis—quien sabe? Anyhow, 
events and 
years gone by 


———~ 

Am I very wrong in calling my- 
self a man of fashion? I grant that 
my ordinary costume is not scru- 
pulously in accordance with the 
ultraism of the time, and that I 
have not retained the drawling af- 
fectation of delivery, and the repu- 
diation of the letter ‘r, which 
characterize the modern Dundreary 
and was the attribute of the ery | 
of 1816. I do not think that 
should my hair in the centre 
of my if I had any hair to 
part; and I am doubtful if long 
red whiskers or a beard would suit 
my physiognomy. Still, 1 venture 
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a for threescore 
ive freshly in my 


Tom shall be up about Monday or 
thereabouts. Not so perticler for 
the shirts as the present can be 
washed, but dont forget the pigtail 
without fail, so am your lovein 
brother, * JACK. 


‘ P.S.—Dont forget the pigtail.’ 


MAN OF FASHION, 


to call myself a man of fashion of 
the Major Pendennis order. Two 
charming Countesses, a certain spi- 
rituelle Viscountess, who is at once 
-an authoress (sub rosa), a musician, 
a painter, and a sculptor, and one 
of the proudest of England’s. mar- 
chionesses, send me cards to their 
soirées, I am a member of two 
first-class clubs, and the committee 
sometimes do. me the honour to ask 


my advice ny the a 
U 
in whi h 


ment of a ,recherché little 
Scarcely a month elapses 
I am not called upon to stand 


sponsor to some hopeful offsp: 
of an upper-crust house, mt 


rarely miss the Opera. It is unne- 
cessary to add that I pay my re- 
spects once a year at a royal levée. 
Am I or am I not ‘a man of 
fashion? Fifty years ago I dressed 
with scrupulous care. My creased 
Hessians (Hoby made them), my 
brass spurs and starched cravat, 
my blue frock coat delicately frogged 
(confectionné par Herr von Stultz), 
and my buckskin pantaloons would 
have compared favourably with Mr. 
Brummel’s. Indeed I have been 
complimented more than once by 
that arbiter elegantiarum ae the 
success of my humble endeavours 


to do the correct thing. But I am 
proud to say I did not servilely 
2D 
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imitate the illustrious chef of the 
beau monde, You may adapt a 


q 
Almack’s with Lady Belle W——.for 
my partner. Have I not, I ask, a 
fair claim to be considered @ man 
of fashion and a member of ‘ London 
Society?” 

But why this preamble? To what 
does it tend? Simply this. Inas- 
much as there are no books so 
sought after as memoirs, diaries, 


Boswell, D’Arblay, Lumley, or Paul 
Bedford,—I have thought that my 
reminiscences of remarkable men and 
women would be acceptable. I 
have mingled with some of the 
most distinguished people ; and were 
I of the same mind as Willis, the 
American, who visited, that he 
might abuse the rites of hospitality 
by ‘ taking notes’ to ‘ prent them,’ 
rd might have offered a pile of 
curious MS. touching the sayings 
and doings of the élite. But I pre- 
served nothing on paper—all that I 
can give will be fragmentary—mere 
digjecta. membra, touching—whom 
shall I say? Byron, Heber, Mrs. 
Jordan, the Fitzclarences, Macau- 
lay, Cotton, Mrs. Siddons, D’Orsay, 
Biessington, John Kemble, Bloom- 
field, Kean, Walter Scott, Pea- 
green Hayne, Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
Romeo Coates, His Majesty George 
= Fourth, His Majesty King Louis 
, the Duke of Wellington, 
ydney Beckwith, &c. 

commands that I should 

mention of my liege, 
George the Fourth. It was at the 
Prince Regent’s table that I obtained 
my first lesson in economy. The 
talk was of the eyed income of 
a gentleman. Every man present, 
excepting the Duke of B—f—t, was 


Souvenirs of a Man of Fashion. 


can possibly get through such an 
income ?” 

‘My dear fellow,’ rejoined the 
royal bird, — 


oe he could afford to keep | one 

if. He must have his 

box in Norfolk; his villa and 

at Cowes ; histor at the Opera 

ro will of course’ (here the Prince 
ato ch of snuff) ‘ play a little, 

e has a taste for 

wt tte Ft — All 

these arrangements involve a game 

establishment of servants. 

them! they are the “caterpillars that that 


devour a man’s income. 


Mars, and a drop in at Frascati’s, 
will be requisite. Znjin, what with 
new books, pictures, bijouterie, cha- 
ritablesubscripti tions’ (here again the 
Princo raised his glass to his lips), 
‘ the education of children, the tailor 


ted away. 
We all sat still, amazed at the 
graceful fluency with which the 





* Man wants but little here below.’ 


* Just so,’ said I, and from that 
moment I cogitated the possibility 
of living on 1,500/. a year without 

ing into debt, and by Jove, sir, 
accomplished i 


halia of the hour 
pe ted, he joined in the 
mirth of the audience. Her Ma- 
jesty was. shocked at the violation 
of etiquette, and looked, if possible, 
more starched than ever. She was 
a strange combination of goodness 
and severity—the very essence of 
propriety, and not wanting in the 
charities of life, but most exacting 
in relation to her suite. No one 
liked to win at whist better than 
Queen Ch——e did. My old friend, 
General W—If—d, got his regiment 
through the adroit grace with which 
he managed to lose his money to 
the royal snufftaker. 

Mrs. Jordan was the kindest of 
mothers. All her earnings were 
spent on those she loved. Her 

i —to their honour be it 
spoken—held her in affectionate re- 
membrance. Not many years since 
I was hobbling down Pall Mall 


PS s 


ing) formed her plateau, 
ticking of the old clock is amo 


study field fortification and recon- 
naissance. He has away, 
and so have all the boys of the 
family, Augustus, Adolphus, and 


to go. 

The reputed manner of the earl’s 
death left on my mind grave doubts 
of the propriety of the very com- 
mon verdict pronounced by coro- 
ners’ inquests of ‘Temporary In- 
sanity.’ I believe that it originated 
in the charitable conviction that no 
person in his or her right senses 
would violate the ‘canon ’gainst 
self-slaughter,’ to which was added 
an anxiety to spare the poor corpse 
the desecration of the stake and 
the four cross-roads. But surely it 
were better to treat the wretched 
remains of humanity after that or 
any other fashion than to transmit 
to the posterity of a suicide a sus- 

2D2 





the Earl. The latter was the first LS 
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icion that there is ‘ madness in the 
ily? I recollect a fine young 
fellow whose father, a captain in 
the Indian army, destroyed himself 
to avoid what, to his chivalrous 
mind, presented itself as a probable 
i The captain made all his 
arrangements beforehand—paid his 
debts (he had but few)—indited 
farewell letters to attached friends— 
made every requisite provision for 
the woman of his heart—wrote to 
the coroner to entreat: that he would 


prevent the jury from a a 
verdict of ‘ insanity ’—changed hi 
coat for a morning-gown—went into 
the bath-room that he might not 
soil the furniture of any other apart- 
ment (the gentlemanly — 
strong to the last!)—and blew out 
his brains. But the jury—confound 
their dull perceptions!—only saw 
mental aberration in the system 
and prevision of the poor officer, 
and refused to find it a case of felo 
de se. What was the consequence? 
When my young friend indulged in 
any of the freaks common to youth, 
it was set down to eccentricity; and 
‘no wonder, for his poor father, &c.’ 
—so said the charitable community. 
These things should make men 
ponder the propriety of seeking 
‘their own salvation, as Shake- 
speare’s gravedigger has it. Better 
bear any personal ills than bequeath 
to innocent children the dreadful 
inheritance decreed by crowners’ 
quest law. 

Apropos of coroners, I went one 
night to see an actor more cele- 
brated for his mises en scéne than 
his own personations play Hamlet, 
his best character. I met Wakley 
in the stalls. ‘ Holloa!’ said I, 
‘ what brings you here, old boy?’ 
‘They are going to murder the 
‘“ divine Williams,” said the coro- 
ner, ‘and I am here to preside at 
the inquest.’ Not bad—for a coro- 


ner. 

Mrs. Jordan once went into the 
country to play Violante, in ‘ The 
Wonder.’ Edmund Kean was the 
Don Feliz, He was then so poor, 
ragged, and dirty, and not over 
sober, that she insisted on leaving 
out all the passages which brought 
her into contact with the Don. Not 
many years afterwards Kean came to 
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Drury Lane, and, when he had made 
his mark, Mrs. Jordan hastened to 
offer her apologies. Iam not sure 
how he received them, but I know 
he was very grand when in his 
cups, or flushed with a new stft- 
cess. The first time I ever saw the 
mighty little man, whose genius 
saved Old Drury, was when he 
played Richard the Third, his second 
character. The house was crowded. 
Expectation was on tiptoe. The 
flats .—— Crosby Hall closed 
upon the Temple Garden. A buzz 
and a murmur ran through the 
house. Kean cameon repidly, in 
something between an amble and 
a fast walk, rubbing his hands, his 
eyes glistening with joy. Then, in 
rapid tones, exultingly he began 
the famous soliloguy— 
* Now is the winter of our discontent,’ &c. 


Accustomed to hear Kemble and 
Cooke deliver that soliloquy in slow, 
measured tones, as Charles Kean 
and some others do now, I was a 
little taken back by the novel deli- 
very, but I soon saw that it was the 
true interpretation of the author. 
Hazlitt, who went in with me, was 
delighted. ‘See, he exclaimed, 
‘how completely Kean has caught 
the idea! Gloucester has arrived 
from the country. He has just got 
rid of one obstacle to the possession 
of the crown;—he is come to get 
rid of another—he is full of ec- 
stasy—yes, that’s the right idea.’ 
And we all see now that Hazlitt 
was right, and \Edmund Kean was 
right, for every one who essays 
Richard (excepting Kean’s son, who, 
I suppose, is afraid to be thought 
a re of his sire) plays the part 
in the same vehement and impas- 
sioned style. If they only had the 
genius of mighty Edmund as well 
as the faculty of imitation, how rich 
the stage would be! 

I knew Byron very well ; in fact, 
we were at Harrow together. I 
don’t think I liked him. None of 
his schoolfellows liked him. Cer- 
tain of his habits were offensive, 
and his manner was anything but 
genial. Kindly-judging contempo- 
raries said that his mind ran upon 
great things, and that he felt a con- 
sciousness he was wasting upon 
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son gott, but then she was a singu- 
larly strong-minded woman. Poor 

ing! what a wretched struggle she 
and D’Orsay had at Kensington Gore 
to support appearances! How much 
of wit and gaiety sparkled about 
their misery! Albert Smith, Charles 
Dickens—the gay and the grave— 
the flowers bedecking the skull! 
DOrsay was very amusing, and 
say sastel in his drollery. His 
bro! English seemed to impart 
a charm to his wit. I was accus- 
tomed to meet certain divorcées in 
his society—ladies with foreign titles 
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personally acquainted with our im- 
mortal Wellington during the oc- 
gg wg By AY 

example 
of his Grace, the British officers 
studied to relieve the French of any 
sense of humiliation. There was, 
at first, unavoidably a little embar- 
rassment on both sides when officers 
were quartered u French fami- 
lies, but the bienséances and politesses 
of civilized life lubricated inter- 
course amazingly, and Jes bétes An- 
glais soon became les bons diables in 
many @ circle. 

In long years after our evacua- 
tion of ce the Duke of Wel- 
lington honoured me with an invi- 
tation to Apsley House, that I might 
see his pictures. Canova’s figure 
of Napoleon holding Victory in his 
hand (which stood at the foot of the 
stairs) suggested to some one the 
sycophantic remark that Victory 
was out of place there. The Duke 
rebuked the offender against good 
taste. ‘ Bonaparte won more battles 
than either you or I, sir.’ However 


lained. - earnest his Grace may have been in 


and a my English accent. Who 
were ; they ? i 
When an 


Engli parates 
from his wife through incompati- 
bility of temper he is naturally 
anxious that the honoured name 
of Hogsflesh or Puddlekins shall 
not become a byword. He will 
not have people inquire, “ Where 
is Monsieur? Who is Madame— 
maid, wife, or widow?” So he 

roperty in Italy or 
which carries a title with 
it; and thus Mistress Hogsflesh be- 
comes La Contessa de Pulcinelle, and 
no questions are asked.’ D’Orsay’s 
taste was exquisite. He did not, 
like B , assume a dictator- 
ship in the world of fashion, but, 
nevertheless, he had countless imi- 
tators. His dominion was tacitly 
acknowledged in the manner most 
flattering to a man’s vanity. The 
Iron Duke thought D’Orsay the 
finest gentleman in Europe, and 
was peculiarly pleased with D’Or- 
say’s drawing of him in his evening 
dress. ‘None but a tleman 
artist, said the Duke, ‘can do 
justice to a gentleman. He carries 
the impress of his own mind into 
all his works.’ 


— I had the honour of becoming 


his denunciation of the wild ambi- 
tion which kept Europe in a fer- 
ment, and deluged its fields with 
blood, he was annoyed when any 
reference was made to the hero of 
Lodi and Marengo in private society 
and in his presence. The late 
General Churchill, who was an aide- 
de-camp to his Grace, procured, on 
his way from India, a snuff-box 
made from the willow-tree which 
drooped over the ex-Emperor’s tomb 
at St. Helena. He wi 

sent it to the Duke. 


accordingly undertook to make this 
little penchant the medium of the 
offering. The box was placed before 
the old warrior. He was rather 
struck with it, and examined it 
with some care. ‘ Where did this 
come from ?’—‘ Churchill, sir, has 
brought it from St. Helena. It is 
made from the wood of the wil- 
low——.’ ‘Oh!’ interrupted the 
Duke; and he put the box aside. 
I had the anecdote from Churchill 
himself, who was slain at Maha- 
rajpore, in combat with a ‘ahratta. 





was severed from the arm, 
and dangled at his side. With his 
right he wrested the murderous 
sword from the Mabratia, and slew 


Ha et. 

o return to the Duke. I was 
rather surprised that there were no 
pictures in Apsley House illus- 
trative of the great battles in the 
Peninsula—no Salamanca, no Vit- 
toria, no Busaco. The ‘ Waterloo’ 
of Sir W. Allen was purchased 
because it showed only the French 
side. The fact is, the Duke had a 


contempt for battle pictures. They 
could not be true, he said. A battle 


much doing everywhere there’s no 
knowing what's doing anywhere.’ 
Military incidents, in general, were 
(his Grace affirmed) falsehoods on 
canvas. Barker's picture of the 
Duke and Bliicher meeting at 
Waterloo was an absurdity. Mac- 
lise has come nearer the truth.— 


taking of Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
Duke never saw the brave fellow 
after his death! 

The Duke once told General Sebas- 
tiani and myself, at his own table in 
Paris, that the most anxious thought 
of his life was the retention of Hou- 
gomont at Waterloo. It was the 
key to his position. He sent Lord 
March (afterwards Duke of Rich- 
mond) continually to inquire if the 
Guards could hold it. Lord Sal- 
toun, who commanded, at last got 
annoyed, and said, ‘Don’t be a 
d——d fool, March! Go back, and 
tell his Grace it’s all right.’ March 
went back, and, fired with admira- 
tion at the stubborness of the de- 
fence, reported, ‘ Your Grace needn’t 
fear for Hougomont, for Saltoun is 
there!’ 
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REFLECTIONS IN ROTTEN ROW; 


OR; 


CALCULATION AT A CANTER, 


F Life were all Sunshine and Season, 
If the world were all Ball-room and Row, 

If mammas would but listen to reason, 

And papas would not curious grow; 
If one didn’t get asked one’s intention,— 

How jolly for ever to go 
With one—whom I don’t choose to mention— 

A-cantering down Rotten Row. 


I like a nice girl just to talk to— 
To ride with—to dance with—be near ; 
But, if one the altar must walk to 
For that, why, the pleasure’s too dear. 
For, you know, since the ‘ Times’ says no union 
On three hundred a year’s comme il faut, 
One’s restricted to friendly communion ~ 
While cantering down Rotten Row. 
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Your income’s what people consider! 
And mine isn’t up to the 

Required of a ‘ marriage-mart’ bidder, 
For I’m only a Government clerk. 

My salary’s sat while I’m single; 

But, says Prudence, ‘ Promotion is slow— 
Ah, non giunge—your lots do not mingle!’ 
As we're cantering down Rotten Row. 
Cab, cob, club, and crib in one’s income 

Soon make an appreciable hole, 
And I can’t afford, really, to sink ’em 
E’en to marry the girl of my soul. 
(I forgot in my a aie ald calculation, 
I’m in debt some four hundred or so— 
It’s plain I must learn resignation 
While cantering down Rotten Row!) 


Yes! and though she’s a beautiful creature, 
All frolic and freshness and grace, 
Quite a treasure! there still is a feature 
I must not o’erlook in the case. 
Her pa’s a great man in the City— 
Of the rich firm of Something and Co., 
And her life has all been, ab initi- 
o, cantering down Rotten Row. 


She’d require her Bay-mare and her Bonnet, 
Her Box in the Opera grand-tier, 

Her Ball-dress with Brussels upon it, 
Her Biarritz or Baden each year :— 

And with such busy ‘ B’s’ at my pocket, 
Where should J be, I’d just like to know ? 

In the Bankruptcy Court, like a rocket— 
Not cantering down Rotten Row. 


So adieu to all notions of marriage! 
Fair Emily Guinness, adieu! 

Till my cab has increased to a carriage— 
One horse ‘ to the power of two’— 

Till my chambers in famed Piccadilly 
To a house in Belgravia 

We must even be satisfied, Milly, 
To go cantering down Rotten Row. 


True! I have a rich aunt in the country, 
Whose coin I’m expected to get: 

But I really have not the effront’ry 
To wish her an angel just yet. 

And since hers has been ‘singular blessing,’ 
She’d advise me of course to forego 

The suit that I fain would be pressing 
While cantering down Rotten Row. 


So here I renounce the sweet vision 
Of turtle-doves, troth-plight, and truth. 
Love’s young dream ’s theme for derision— 
Wedded bliss is for Age not for Youth. 
She will wed some old man with a million— 
And J may die rich! But, heigho, 
With Dark Care now for wife on the pillion 
I’m cantering down Rotten Row. 
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A MAID OF ATHENS. 


ROWNED with all thy country’s splendour 
And with all thy city’s grace ; 

Draped with old heroic legend, 

And far prestige of thy race ; 
Mightiest memories rush together, 

Sweetest memories meet in thee— 
Meteor sires of mythic story ; 

Mothers of the brave and free. 


Lo! thy bloom of youth is reverend ; 
Lo! aglory round thee plays ; 
And thy night-black eyes are lustrous 
With the light of fadeless days. 
Heiress of historic beauty, 
Shall we dare the spell to break ; 
And, though silence be thy tribute, 
Lest we worship, shall we speak ? 


It were loss to think thee goddess : 
Whether queenly bride of Jove ; 
Or lone Dian of the woodland, 
Quenching all the darts of love. 
Thine is nor the cup of Hebé, 
Nor the zone of Venus fair ; 
Nor doth thine Athene’s helmet 
Crush thy raven wealth of hair. 


Not a Muse art thou—the Muses 
All express themselves in thee; 
Nor a Grace; for then the Graces 
Had been one alone—not three. 
Not as Nereid nor as Dryad 
Dost thou wood or ocean bless— 
But as sweet full-blooded mortal, 
Wearest well thy loveliness. 


Such as thou when time was younger 
Gave the edge-to patriot blade, 
And each youth in fight grew fiercer 
That he fought for such a maid. 
Names like thine went up with pans 
From the closing ranks of strife ; 
Every smile a warrior cherished 
Cost a foeman’s quivering life. 


Rulers, from the cares of office 
Solace sought from smiles like thine ; 
Sages, fresh from wordy conflict, 
Learned a wisdom more divine. 
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A Maid of Athens. 


*T was for one like thee, Harmodius 
Pierced the heart of tyranny ; 

And when Pericles sobbed, tearless, 
*T was for loss of one like thee. 


Beauty of the land of beauty, 

Lo! we know thee who thou art; 
Lo! we read it on thy forehead ; 

In thy lips that fain would part ; 
In thine eyes thy name is fathomed, 

Eyes that all thy soul proclaim— 
Life art thou to all thy lovers ; 

Zoé is thy loveliest name. 


If so fair be found in Athens, 
Shall there not be brave and true? 
Shall the old grace still be youthful, 
And old freedom not be new? 
Read such faces, sons of Hellas, 
They are books would doubly bless ; 
Love and self-control enforcing — 
Liberty and lawfulness. 
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HONOURS OF THE SHRIEVALTY. 


HEN spring comeson, the swal- 
lows return, and her Majesty’s 
representatives the Judges set off on 
their migrations; for it is a maxim 
of our old constitution that twice 
a year and at divers other times, 
, there shall be a general 
gua-dlivey all inmates of prisons 
released from suspense, and know 
their fate, and in some cases, sus- 
pended. 

The duty of going on assize de- 
volves on the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and the 
Barons of the Exchequer; the 
Equity Judges, the Chancellor and 
his Vice-Chancellors, with the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls are not required to 
go on circuit. In the be day 
communication with the assize 
towns is so easy, that a judge tra- 
vels with little more pomp than an 
ordinary mortal ; he is accompanied 
by ;his marshals, generally young 
gentlemen known in the clubs, and 
a footman who carries the wig and 
robes, without which wisdom is 
supposed to be wanting even to a 
judge. But when the train stops in 
the station of the county town, 
there is heard a 1 of bells from 
church towers, wave on the 
summits of the ancient keep, once a 
royal residence, now a prison; the 


place looks more lively than usual, 
and on the platform stands a gen- 
tleman in uniform, cocked hat and 
sword, to receive and protect the 
persons of the judges as long as they 
remain in the county. 

In former days thes duty involved 
the high sheriff in more dangerous 
service than standing in a cold wind 
and thin clothing, waiting the 
judges’ arrival; there were times 
when wild barons took execution 
upon the judge, if they had a spi 
against his liege, and unless effec- 
tually protected by the sheriffs, the 

shared the prison to which 
doomed the lord of the 
barony, and had for his food the 
parchment on which the said sen- 
tence was enrolled. 
t In all English counties the sheriff 
is appointed by the crown. It is 
an ambition with many country 
gentlemen to hold this office; there 
have been instances in the same 
feudal times of ladies discharging 
the duties of the shrievalty, and sit- 
ting belted and girt on the bench 
beside the judge; but now in these 
degenerate days, the honour is re- 
stricted te the male sex; and the 
unwilling squire who has been 
once nominated can only escape by 
payment of a fine. 








tilions, and all the tribe ‘who furnish 
edibles and drinkables, send in their 
rose or mauve-coloured list of prices, 
with a special commendatory epistle 
to the sheriff. The sheriff, like a wise 


man,delegates many of these highly- . 


important cares to his under-sheriff, 


against the day 

which the sheriff from childhood 
has pi the most desirable 
di - 


their new liveries ; the young horses 
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o'clock the park begins to swarm 
with visitors of the second and third 
classes—farmers and their wives 
and fine daughters, the latter gene- 
rally accompanied with one or more 
admirers who sedulously choose and 
keep clear a space for their party to 
see the procession ; then there are 
the labourers: and the labourers’ 
wives, and their children, and a host 
of idlers from the nearest towns, 
who have come over by a cheap 
train, and mean to enjoy the day, 
and if they have the opportunity, 
patronise the sheriff's good cheer. 
Good humour prevails with all; 
they joke, and chaff each other; the 
old trees ring with the noise, and 
high in the air wheel and caw the 
rooks, wondering at the unusual 
concourse, and proud of their own 
importance in having so many 
visitors. 

Over the park-gate is a large 
arch of evergreens; two more down 
the road are decorated with flags 
adorned with the sheriff's coat of 
arms, or the words ‘ Welcome,’ 
* Live and let live.’ Some = 
rather inappropriate mottoes for a 
sheriff's breakfast: ‘Water is best,’ 
‘Temperance, ‘Not too much;’ 
which, however, were borrowed from 
the village teetotal society, and 
without these, the bare framework 
of the arches would be conspicuous. 

‘I say, governor,’ says a little 





large 
omnibus, inside aie outside fall : it 
is the celebrated brass band from 


Thunderam, playing as they go, 
the horses scared, plunging now 


and then, but the load they bear 
too heavy for such cantrips to do 
any damage; on the roof sit the 
drums, a big one and a small one: 
the players are a very fat man, full 
of importance, and a skinny youth, 
who manipulates his sticks to the 
admiration of the bystanders. The 
company won’t be here for an hour, 
so the horses are unharn , and 
the music to pour its strain 
midway up the park, and little 
ties are formed on the sward for 
dance. But signs of the day’ sr 
deur are on the increase ; the village 
schools, of which the sheriff and his 
lady are patrons, march u he 
broad drive, clean and neat, 
the girls, for the boys have, as ~=4 
natural, sources of dirt 
even on that fine morning : = 
off into the coach-house, where 
and cakes are provided for noms 
and they are the first to feast on the 
Sheriff's Day. 

Twelve o'clock; the tower bell 
strikes it slowly and deliberately, 
as if determined to be heard, amid 


all the rising uproar, and not to be 
hurried either: the large gates are 
now set wide open, and carriage 

No. 1 rolls im followed by > niece 
in rapid succession; and as the 
morning is fine, many visitors having 
paid their duty to the sheriff, come 
out and view the scene from the 
terrace. 

Enter the hall, and you find a 
throng of servants putting hats 
where they will never be found; a 
lady’s maid on a message, of course, 
bat Lege Hy have a look at the 


peculiarities in dress and bearing 
of the visitors below, who all un- 
concerned, if not unwi ae 
the tall lacquey into the - 
room, and well nigh startle, at t 

sonorous accents in which their 
name s from his lips. ‘The she- 
riff his lady receive their guests, 
and are proud to hear each high and 
noble name come to do honour to 





Honours of the Shrievalty. 


much relish as if they tasted that 
“ i th 
; the 








th fong 


Lonete, til pe all of the 
guests are satisfied. About half an 
hour before the procession sets out 





range themselves in front of the hall 
entrance, ready for their perform- 
ance. The shetiff now appears in 
costume, uniform coat (if he has a 
uniform), cocked-hat, apd «ilver 
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cam otthodishgmeemitanepetied 
in various parts of the house: in 


the housekeeper’s room, in the but- 


from the sheriff's gates, twojtrum- 
peters, clad in county liveries, make 


~ startling but not melodious noise; 


whereat the coachmen harness their 
horses, and a long line of carriages 
is formed ; then the school children 


sword, gets into his ‘the 
children begin to sing ‘God bless 
the Prince of Wales, and the Queen, 
and the High Sheriff;’ but their 
shrill notes are drowned in the'loud 
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and hearty cheers which amply re- 
pay all the of the stamina 
which supplied the cheers. Next the 


with pair horses, some few with 
four, and then, a long line of one- 


carriages, 
carts; but as they roil away from 
the house, along line of horsemen 
form themselves at the head of the 
procession; young yeomen and 
tenants and others, who have come 
to display their horses and horse- 
manship, and flaunt their ribbons 
before the fair eyes that scan so 
closely. 

With a few casualties, such as a 
kicking horse hindering the proces- 
sion, or an unsteady rider tumbling 
off his steed, the procession winds 
along at a moderate pace, till the 
county-town is well-nigh reached; 
it then receives another addition in 
the body of javelin-men or lancers, 
who are oftentimes old soldiers hired 
for the occasion, in the 
sheriff's liveries, and carrying an- 
tique halberds or javelins, on each 
of which eles C) ® sheriff's crest. 
This imposing body-guard falls in 
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; then the bailiffs 
dread of debtors, yclept ‘ bums 


le ee 


i 


companied bya bevy of fair friends, 
for whom he finds chairs 


and make way, and his appearance 
even in the streets gathers a knot 
of gazers. But after a day or two 
(if the assizes go on), the sheriff is 
dreadfully bored: when the grand 
jury has been dismissed, and the 
grand dinners are — and the 
monotony of regular work begins, 
there is no more unhappy ae 
than the gentleman who guards the 

judges. He oscillates between the 
courts, finding little amusement in 
either. There sit the judges, grave, 
industrious, attentive, from the firs 

hour of assize to its last; aaliee 
notes as voluminous as the rejected 
contributions to a popular monthly ; 
there lounge the barristers, some of 
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soon as the criminal cases, 
involving capital punishment are 
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over, the sheriff, if the 
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'y laughed at with his own hands hang a crimi 


by an unsympathetic 
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ea- 
ill be 


There will 
s breakfast, but 
its glory wil] be dim in comparison 


with the first. There will be fewer 


People; the gloss will be worn off 
the 
pations; he will 


satisfaction at the y 


shen 


iveries, off the carriages, off the 


sheriff’s own antici 


end, arrange the tarnished javelins 
in his hall, there to remain a memo- 
rial to posterity that the shrievalty 
honoured the ancient domain once 


in office. The shrievalty has its 


audience. nal, if the hangman refuses the 


This was the amount of the 
assault, for which the old gentle- 
’s butler and footman seized more inthe time of Ralph Eubray, 
the slim defendant, summoned the of Eubray Hall, Esquire. 


oe 


gentleman stout and rotund, has yet another 
been violently shaken by a little, 
thin, spare defendant. Old gentle- 
man in the witness-box gives evi- 


dence pn ren + ‘He seized me 
and—damaged my black waistcoat, with infinite 


by tearing a button and a button- 


*Nisi Prius’ are not bad. An old _ sures and its 
hole away.’ 


Suits for assaults and battery 
by the throat and shook me, and— 
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* A BACHELOR ON BACHELORHOOD. 


ae of celibacy is to @ man 
far from being an unmitigated 
een It Fay hy os = al- 
most all the in which it can 
be bireteed pores wedded life, in- 

ferior to it; that is to say, it is less 
happy, less natural, and less con- 
ducive to the general and particular 
welfare. It more rarely calls u 

the gentler, and perhaps .diviner 
chords in a man’s heart, and it cer- 
tainly has a tendency to draw a man 
within the narrow folds of his own 
interest, rather than to make him 
enlarge ‘the measure of his affection, 
so as to embrace the soft, sweet 
claims which are called out by the 
birth of children; ‘he is good to 
make @ severe inquisitor, Lord 
Bacon says, ‘ because his tenderness 
is not so oft called upon ;’ and this 
indeed is true, jbut only in part. 
If a man have through many 


years of bachelorhood without ex- 
periencing some strong and i 

hold upon his affections, he will 
reget y narrow the sphere in which 


is sympathies can play, and look at 
events from the side of justice 
rather than of feeling. He will 
cease to be, if he ever was one, a 
genial companion ; he will be more 
and more unwilling, as time runs on, 
to make allowance for the frailties 
and shortcomings of poor human 
nature, and he will be apt to hate 
even himself, because he is clothed 
in that very humanity, which, .re- 
garded from his point of view,.is so 
erring and so emotional. W: 
about with his human nature pinn 
on to him, and eager to make it be 
believed that it is no part of himself, 
but only an accident as fortuitous 
as his being born in England instead 
of in Poland, he is ever protesting 
against himself and against all his 
Christian brethren; he is always 
looking at the world through a 
yellow glass, and passing atrabilious 
— upon the world’s ——- 


is sentences will be 
strictly just, but camel tard the 


sweet quality of mercy, without 
which he himself cannot see salva- 
tion. He will suspect an act of 
kindness done to him as being the 


the unknown quantity. Ifa 

be brought before him, 

examine most thoroughly into the 

case, and should yoo of evi- 
Pp 


to relieve a delicate wife 
en arising from h 
were no other 
pe of allaying. The circum- 
stance that it was a first 
might weigh with the severe 
tor, so much as to induce 
give a milder sentence 
against an old offender; 
would do so from a sense, that the 


and emotion, and also to stem the 
tide of feeling from o 
the bounds which the lessons 
experience have taught men 

their w 


they are unable to sympa thize in 
griefs or joys, ought not to shut 
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them out from the haven of human 
kindness. On the contrary, they 
of much 


vers 
Seite pal oe ae 
y pitied, for very 
reason that themselves cannot 
pity. Perhaps in the most marked 
o— of this class, the sense of 
diiness is not utterly dead; but 
if not, it takes some rather grotesque 
form—such as bestowing much at- 
tention on the comforts of a cat, 
while neglecting those of human 
to whom the cat is a source 
of reasonable alarm. It flies from 
the knowledge it has of the nature 
and quality of the highest creature, 
to seek the knowledge it has not 
and can never have, of one of a 
lower order. And so it smoulders, 
if it does not become extinct. 

But while this may be true of 
some unwedded men, Lord Bacon’s 
saying is, as I have written, only 
true in part. All unmarried men 
are not unfeeling men—are not the 
heartless, cold-blooded, ‘severe 
inquisitors’ he would make them 
out to be. Some are unmarried for 
the very reason that they are gifted 
Si ety hee tote’ 
ju t; ve bound up 
thelr marital affection into one sin- 
gle bundle, and tied it with a knot 
which only one can loosen; and 
though mstances, either of 
death or of position in life, may con- 
ee to prevent that one untying 

knot, yet the bundle must re- 
main for ever as it was. Let Dr. 
Slop curse never so orthodoxly, let 
him hack his thumb never so much 
in cutting at the knot, neither he, 
nor Obadiah, nor all the doctors of 
the Sorbonne, shall avail to untie it. 
Fast it remains and will remain, 
because the owner cannot bear the 
idea of any but the one he ap- 
inted claiming the bundle. * His 
love is not dead nor sleeping; it is 
simply passive, waiting quietly and 
patiently for the coming of its 
mate, and content to wait for her so 
] as earthly life shall last, or 
for A Mere ~! ae 
nity of that which was deni it 
in Time ;, 

In such a man, love for his fellows 
is far from extinct; it is perhaps 
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learned to sound all the depths 
shoals of love, and coul 


doing, not to throw up his right to 
werathp at the altar of pure, un- 
tainted love, by allowing himself to 
be borne away, for want of heart, by 
the tide of devotees who crowd to 
the service of Venus Anadyomene. 
‘When Strephon sighs because of 
matter-of-fact ians, who refuse 
to let their ward be dependent on 
his scant means for a dinner; when 
their manner has vexed him through 
its harshness, and he is yet obliged 
in his heart of hearts to recognize 
the reasonableness of their objec- 
tion ; then when his spirit is faint, 
and the tempter is powerful, and 
whispers to him that ‘all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’ in the sense 
exactly — to that in which 
the wise king wrote the words, 
such a man as I have mentioned 
may throw a shield over Strephon, 
and read to him out of the book of 
his own experience, that it is not 
only much nobler, but more solidly 
satisfactory— 

*To love one maiden only, cleave to her 

And worship her by years of noble deeds 

Until (he) win her,’ 


than to know to the uttermost 
‘madness and folly;’ that all is not 
vanity—that continuance in doing 
right is not, and that there is more 
true pleasure in hoping for the 
realization of his ideal, than there 
is ification in discovering how 
bald and barren a thing it is which 
2 
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catholic, diffusing itself through 
nels, and has a kindred 


offspring with kindli 
ings than the rest. To him they 
are equal in their clai 
i his love; he makes no 
a large benefit which they could not with them, unless it be to 
have from any married man. Is child 
@ widow anxious what best to do i 
for the welfare of her boy in matters 
educational? This unattached friend 
is ready to serve her; he knows, 
or can get to know, the most accu- 


she ) 

lack of knowledge, bungle 

ap we ope nee 
an active personal interest in the 
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= of Rochefoucauld is lost in 


halve his griefs, and todouble his joys, 
then comes the pinch. He stirs the 
fire, draws his chair in front of it, 
and wra) in his i wn, 
tries to fancy he is excoedingly com- 


fortable. But he is not; he cannot | 


be a hypocrite to himself; his 
thoughts run back along the groove 
in which they have so. many times 
slided, and the finger of memory 
ints as obstinately as a sign-post 
bygone years, in which he mea- 
his notions of happiness by a 

far different standard than he is now 
to do. He rakes about till 

he the bundle which contains 
his buried love, and he rattles the 


uttered them be beyond the sound 
of his voice, either in the land of 
spirits or in the ranks of the world’s 

;—he is of stouter make than 


sees that he would have had that 
consortium vite which cannot be 


the springs of many courses of ac- 
ing of that he 


principle on which his life has 
guided, and the spirit which 
led to the diffusion, not the dissi: 
tion of his love. He can trace to 
his so-called disappointment 
‘The shade by which his life was crossed, 
Has made him kindly with his kind.’ 


been poured out bountifally, and 
one on whom weariness was more 
likely to toss, than goodness to lead, 
to his Maker’s breast. 
‘He was a strong man mail-clad, one whose part 
From childhood upwards it had been to bear; 
But the great God—Great God, how good thou 
art |— 
Knew where the weak spot was, and emote 
him there.’ 


The old bachelor, then, has, in 


bition is a wide one, so have those 
within it a looser grasp u i 
than children have; 
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de unnecessary and Sy ae mY a 

man who has no 4 

Greet atchana” ieeaped He s the 
in joy or 


ever- t 
pain, in weal weal or pb ich a tender 


ary can always afford. He is ‘in 
danger of thinking too highly of 
himself, and of falling into selfish- 
ness and conceit, for he wants the 
divinely-appointed means of draw- 
ing the man out of a Narcissus-like 
tegard for himself, and out of the 
slough of self, which constant isola- 
tion isso apt to engender. He cannot 
Took for the comfort which children 
yield to old age, and must rest con- 
tent to let strangers attend him in 
his sicknessés, and to let paid hands 
do the death-bed offices for him. 
He may have benefited thousands 
and gained their regard, have well 
served the state and won the esteem 
of his countrymen; he may have 
roamed the whole world, and ac- 
quainted himself with sciences 
which demanded an undistracted 
life to study them; but when the 
energy which prompted him to 
these has abated, and he finds the 
pulsations of life less strong in him, 
as he walks down the vale of years, 
when he is preparing for the wintry 
time of old age, he will miss more 
and more keenly the com ting 
attentions of a family. All the re- 
gard, esteem, world-knowledge, and 
science he has amassed are not then 
so valuable as the hand and voice 
of a beloved wife, or the dear de- 
votion of affectionate children. 
Thus much concerning celibacy 
for a man; let us now consider a 
little how it beseems a woman. 
Whether celibacy is or is not an 
advantage to women depends, I 
think, very much on their social 
position in life. To a woman of the 
elass from which domestic servants 
are taken, it is certainly an open 
question which admits of much 
heing said upon it, whether, if she 
take service, she had not better re- 
main single, that is, whether the sup- 
d natural institution of marriage 
Foing put out of consideration, she 
srouila not lead a happier and more 
comfortable life than she would if 
inarried. Taken as a body, I sup- 
pose this class of women are never 
Without some one or more admirers, 
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or,as they ate technically called; “fol- 
lowers.’’ And no wonder ; for besides 
that by living in contact with better- 
mannered le and more refined 
than their own class, they have ge- 
nerally got a polish which adds ‘to 
their charms in the sight of their 
followers, for they have frequently 

to husband their incomes, 
which are not drawn upon necessa- 
rily for more than clothing, so as to 
he of what to them and 
said followers has the appearance of 
wealth. 

To the policeman with eighteen 
shillings a week and his living and 
clothing to provide for, the trim 
natty housemaid, with her decent 
manners and a few pounds in her 

ket, is a very desirable prize. 

‘oliceman thinks how well she would 
look superintending the affairs of 
his small household, and how handy 
her little store of savings would be 
in setting said household on a re- 
spectable footing. He takes his op- 
portunity, or makes it, of saying 
ber Wonk te by peaichey hor Samay 

er weak si raising her 
and the f is supposed to 
adorn ; tells her stories more or less 
veracious, tending to exalt in her 
mind’s eye the dignity of ‘ the 
force’ ; and if he be a policeman‘of 
only common ‘ nous,’ he will be ad- 
mitted on the roll of the housemaid's 
wooers. The courting goes on over 
area railings or at side gates, or, if 
the family are away from home, in 
the kitchen, until some cause of 
disagreement arises between mis- 
tress and maid, or, from some cause 
or other, one of the two commits 
the act which always seems to nie 
to ‘roar so loud and thunder i’'the 
index’ of terrible things to come; 
in other words, ‘gives warning’; 
and then, unless a more eligible 
party appear in the shape of a small 
tradesman actually established in 
business, the girl quits the well- 
warmed, well-found house, where 
she has been part of the family— 
cared for in si and in health, 
and treated as she never ‘willbe 
treated again—for the ill-conditioned 
lace where her husband has fixed 
is abode, there to assume, ashe 
told her, the direction of his affairs, 
which, in plain English, means to’be 
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really well off as they were while 
they were in service, Of course I 
shall be told that it is a natural and 
right state of things to be married ; 
that people of this class have as 
strong loves and affections as those 
in the grades above them ; and that 


ever. It may be so; 

or not, I have no mind to dispute it. 
All I wish to show is, that in many 
cases domestic servants who are 


comfortably off and well to do while ~ 


acting through their own exertions, 
become miserable, hard-toiling drabs 
by changing a life of singleness for 
one ef double blessedness. What 
has the trusted nurse, who has been 
in the family for years, who has 
earned the confidence of her mis- 
tress and the respect of her master, 
to say nothing of the love of the 
youngsters she has looked after, 
gained by throwing up her situation 
as nurse to other people’s. children 
forthe sake of taking one as nurse 
to the children of a journeyman 
painter? 

She may have gained fresh scope 
for the exercise of her instinctive 
feelings of attachment; she may 
have acquired a new field or the 
cultivation of self-denial and pain- 
ful forbearance ; but it is ten to one 
against. her being a candidate for 
the, Danmow flitch at the end of 
the first year, and she will often 
think with regret of her lost com- 
fortable home as she lies awake 
o’ nights expecting the painter's re- 
turn from his alehouse club, or 
hesitating whether to go forth and 
seek him among companions whom 
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he. finds more attractive than his 

, and who have the power 
and the will to do him much harm, 
though neither power nor will to de 
him any good, Again I say, in anti- 
cipation of censure, that all journey- 
men painters do not, as this one J 
have written about may do; that 
the great body of mechanics are 
every way respectable men, and treat 
their wives accordingly; also I ad- 
mit that my crook ideas do not 
find an echo in the hearts of British 
nurses and housemaids; that it is 
also well for British artisans that 
they do not; but I am still inclined 
to maintain the ition taken up 
at the beginning, that women of the 
class from whence domestic servants 
come, in quitting the service in 
which they are engaged in order te 
become the wives of the persons 
who often pick them up, do s0, as 
regards their own personal advan- 
tage, for the worse, and not for the 
better. 

The women in the class which em- 
ploys domestic servants, but is not 
in rank of the titled or landed 
aristocracy—the middle class—are 
not, to my thinking, generally so well 
off as their inferiors if they remain 
unmarried all their lives. Frequently 
it happens that the income of the 
family of which they are members 
is only equal to the expenditure 
which the head of it chooses to 
allow. There is but scant pro- 
vision made against the possibility 
of arainy day. It is but a slender 
partition which divides them from 
sufficiency without luxury on the 
one side, and distressful want on 
the other. The father hopes te 
make some lucky hit in his_busi- 
ness which shall place his family 
beyond the reach of money troubles. 
He may make the hit, and so justify 
his expectations by success; but it 
is quite as likely he may miss his 
stroke, and bring ruin clattering 
about his own and his children’s 
heads before they have shook off the 
lofty notion in which he has edu- 
cated them. I say lofty notions, be- 
cause this class of women is educated 
itkiBe that Ruy cannot. help 

inking must often prove a source 
of sorrow rather than of satisfaction 
to them. They are taught and 





ge 
no reason why they should 
in admittance into that hi 


ly and independently as 

of it, and sometimes they 

are thrown as incumbrances on the 
same, destitute of means to main 


to for a living. 
They have not usually been taught 
any serviceable thing the knowl ge 
of which will enable them to coin 
money out of it. They can ‘play’ 
and sing tolerably, use scraps of 
Frenca at Stratford-atte- 
their names in German 
, and translate the title of 
an Italian . They have crude 
notions about art of housekeep- 
ing, and have an indistinct idea that 
d ‘is done by machinery, 
of which the lean creatures to whom 
Tene on San orkid chek 
are expert at working chai 
backs, and excel in the production 
of embroidered slippers. They are 
beg undits in the laws of etiquette, 
an ow precisely what to augur 
from the fact that Mr. A. has danced 
twice in the same two hours with 
Miss B. They know a great deal 
about the little nothings which 
to make up much that is agreeable 
in society, and they are, for the 
most part, harmless and often very 


entertaining. 

But should Foccpeniary overtake 
their family, are at once in an 
awkward and peculiarly painful 
position. They cannot dig; and at 


Bowe, wri 


these 
pluck 
to help themselves, they find they 
are unable to do it. In their easy 
days they had had governesses to in- 
struct ; why may they not 
turn governesses in their turn, and 


zeal, and overflowing with earnest- 


ness and hi urpose, installed 
i ce and oot’ at her task for 
time. How often does 

find in the first half-hour, 
a ah tureeebie of pecmueett 

e is utterly incapable of perform- 
ing. Although she may have worked 
bject up, and although she 


that thorough knowledge of 
one, without which she cannot 


wherefore of things which 
took for granted, and 


‘ trundled smoothly o’er her tongue, 
like mere abstractions.’ She hesi- 
tates about the pronunciation of a 
word which she used to give the go- 
by, but now has to face and say out; 
and she finds—no fault of hers— 
that she has no standard by which to 
measure, no absolute knowledge on 
which to fall back. yt small, 
if any ience in manage- 
ment of elitidren—perheegl she may 
have had at one time a Sunday- 
school class under her chargé, and 
she finds herself ignorant of how 
she should conduct herself towards 
her pupils, especially when the awe 
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ably i 
motive than necessity to spur her 
on. to action. 

Some women there are—but they 
are of a rare order—who could adapt 
themselves admirably to such cir- 
cumstances as I have described, and 


ces eben 
y are ppier 


hen to inac- 
seen ot ees. 


ht, 
young idea how to 
than it would be to ‘suckle 
chronicle small beer,’ for 
apt to take Iago’s view of 
functions of their married sisters. 
such their loss is gain; but, as 
have said, they are exceptions to 
general run of their sex. 
eaching seems to be the one 
ingle office which distressed young 
can embrace. Some, if 
will look out for a com- 
8 place, and consent to en- 
ure indefinitely, as the price of 


LPCvepeeeeree®: 
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they would have been so had not 
adversity overtaken their family; 
and she who is now a disappointed, 
spirit-crushed maiden, eking out a 
subsistence with ings which 
cannot be uttered, would have been 
converted into a substantial middle- 
class matron, and have become a 
joyfal mother of children. 

So much for the distressed. Let 
us examine a little into the condi- 
tion of the fairly-off in this world’s 

, and see how they are affected 

y celibacy. In families where 

there are several daughters, it sel- 

Illness, ppdintment which can- 
not be absence of 


resignation, satisfaction, or the con- 
trary of these, to i 


vey 
pleasurable prospect. Opport:nitie 
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The qualities of kindness and bene- 
volence have a scope for exercise 
second only to that afforded by ‘a 
family, and occasion is given for the 

isplay of feminine kindness which 
could only be made by women in a 
single state. What stimulus can 
be given to good works by the per- 
sona! attention of educated women 
to them! What life can be infused 
into the operations of charitable 
societies, When the unmonopolized 
affections of women come to 
their aid! 


briskly forward, w 
labour, with wealth to back it, can 
be bestowed upon it! What health 
to the many institutions for im- 
hy bodies and souls which ex- 
t in this land, when the sympathies 
of helpful women, unclaimed else- 
where, can be poured into them! 
Surely there is much room for such 
to be going about doing ! 
Then at home, or rather within 
the circle of their own kindred, they 
can be of most valuable assistance. 
The elders may instruct, or cause 
to be instructed, the younger; they 
* may supply, at needful times, some 
pressing want; they may occupy 
themselves, with propriety, about 
the relief of the poorer members; 
and in many ways, too numerous 
to specify, contribute to the general 
happiness, and win for themselves 
a measure of esteem. Like 
their twin type, the confirmed 
bachelor, they may at times regret 
the absence of closer social ties, and 
in the hour of sickness may feel the 
want of the comforting society of 
their own children—nay, I doubt 
they ever forget, if they are true 
women, the desire they once had to 
cast in their lot with a rougher na- 
tare, and the manner in which they 
once looked forward to a happy 
married life. The instincts of women 
are usually so much more domestic 
than men’s, that it follows 
must suffer more by the withhold- 
ing of those objects whereon to’ ex- 
ercisé them, and makes them feel 


desolation which comes upon them 

when they are quite alone. Some 

sisters there are who have been 
their younger 
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but feel, mingling with the 
approving whispers of a con- 
science, some .half-sti 
= ae is ee ae upon 
e piness she so largely con- 
tributed to build up. It certainly 


she has lost by it. 8S 

say so, nor would she 
lieve she ‘thought so; 
down in her heart of hearts will lie 


cable to the youth of both sexes, 
that 


‘Earthly happier is the rose distill’d, 
Than that which withering on the virgin 


thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.’ 
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WHY THE PIFFLERS LOST THEIR RETURN. MATCH. 


ae - did you bring 
me here for?’ my friend 
Charley Chetwynd said to me as we 
stood in the drawing-room 
of Claverley Court, apart from the 
dancers, and listening to the ‘ Lur- 
line Quadrilles.’ 


‘You are an ungrateful duffer,’ I 


with nothing to do. And it was 
from these two latter reasons that I 
introduced you here.’ 

* But I want a pretty partner, and 
I ‘can’t find one,’ said my friend, 
taking down his eyeglass, in de- 
spair. ‘There’s nothing in the 


room—— 

* If you will look in the direction 
of the doorway,’ I rejoined quietly, 
‘you'll be reduced to proving your 
rule by an exception.’ 

Charley’s eyes followed mine. 
* By Jove!’ he exclaimed—so loudly 
and suddenly that a nervous young 
gentieman in spectacles, who, by 
dint of a senior a me oe concen- 
tration of mind, had t piloted 
himself through a quadrille, was now 
startled, and losing his presence of 
mind in the moment of victory, 
ignominiously plunged ‘La Poule’ 
into confusi 


on. 

‘ Hush! Charley, I remonstrated. 
‘Your sporting habits are a draw- 
back, in many ways, to your other- 
wise duly-subdued and refined 
bearing and conversation.’ 

‘You be hanged,’ answered Char- 
ley.. ‘I don’t think yonder bright 
“exception” looks as if she would 
like a man any the less for his being 
able to discriminate between Blair 
Athol and a butcher’s screw.’ 

‘Very likely not, said I; ‘the 
accomplishment, in itself she would 
admire, no doubt, to the extent that 
it deserves. But if I introduceand 
recommend you—I have known 
Maud since she was a girl—your 
attentions must be more refined 
than those of the hard-riding hero 
of a sporting novel.’ 

Chetwynd was quite indignant, 
and was commencing a retort; but 
his new divinity as, ‘like a light, 


growing larger and clearer,’ she 
proached, seemed to absorb posal 
admiring worship. 

With a foil in the person of a not 
over-young and yery stout lady, 
who hung heavy on the other arm 
of her escort, himself, a man of 
aspect rather round than romantic, 
she seemed, my fancy told me as 
I gazed, a stately Olivia of the 
‘Twelfth Night’ by the side of 
a Sir Toby Belch and an older but 
not less vivacious Maria. 

I admired my own idea so much 
that I did not at first hear my 
friend eagerly questioning me, 
‘Who is she—and who is that 
smirking, fat fair and forty Geo 
the Fourth style of woman, and 
boorish-looking fellow between 
them ?’ 

* You ought to recognise the man,’ 
I replied. ‘He is Gumbleton— 
don’t you recollect him at school— 
always talking about cricket, and 
couldn’t play? The women are his 
Jiancée and her aunt.’ 

* Well,’ said Charley, ‘ I’ve left off 
being surprised at anything these 
twelve years—since I was fifteen.’ 
Charley had a bad habit of applyi 
to ordinary life the phraseology o 
the turf. ‘But to think, he went 
on, ‘of that splendid figure and 
thoroughbred style of action being 
wasted on a man who's built like a 
bishop's cob! Why the aunt there 
—look how she’s giggling—ought 
to be ashamed of herself, a woman 
of that age and size: she'd suit him 
to a T,’ said Charley, carefully han- 
dicapping her, as he called it, with 
the aid of his eyeglass. ‘What the 
deuce are you laughing at ?” 

‘ At your way of expressing your- 
self, I suppose, or at the frightful 
mess that mild in spectacles 
got his set into in “ La Poule,” over 
there,’ I rejoined. 

‘ Well, I can console myself with 
a flirtation, perha) Look! she’s 
sitting down, the other two 
have left her,’ exclaimed Chet- 
wynd. ‘ Now’s the time—introduce 
me.’ 

I complied with his wish, and saw 
little more of my friend that even- 
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ley — he’s conceited 


Bn ee and struck a vesuvian 
upon the splashboard. 
‘She's far away the finest filly I 


ever saw; and as for her a 
that fat, foolish, grovelling, 

g Gambleton, why i 3 
my firm belief that she detests the 
idea as much as Ido. How she en- 
a her aunt—Maud’s 
Aunt keep calling her 
relative, for the sake of repeating 
that exquisite name. She’s full of 
humour. What the devil are you 


oes 

*I—I was thinking of the ignominy 
of that mild party in spectacles. 
Certainly,’ I added, ‘ Miss Marston 
has an infinite fund of—mischief.’ 

* Well,’ said Chetwynd, ‘the long 
and short of it is that I am despe- 
rately in love with her—the ideal, 
almost, of my dreams ; and you may 
sneer, but love sometimes, 
come, not with the gradual growth 


of 
pointed, ti eulas 
as he spoke, to the pale 
bine sky was beginning to hint of 
~ coming daybreak—*‘ but swift as 


Wal poses of the Goan’ tropics.’ 


tormaltee af tat, ort tl you aha 


Jack, I shall write to her this very 
morning and propose to cut the 
Gordian knot of difficulty by an 
elopement. Of course, in requital 
for my honouring you with so im- 


while the world around us was 
ing to its summer day’s life of 

+ and flowers and shining woods, 

d was silent, ever and anon 

ee oo cael and replacing in his 


-.. wrote his ropos dssyatching 


into a “state aaa nervous 
anxiety, an intense abhorrence for 
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deatrantive fancy or for ra well-filled 
bg fa Havana cigars. 

FED sede tation to his pro- 
th oe what I cmbaared a very im- 
portant task. This was no other 
than the getting up of an eleven to 
“Siesta tow ot Baktington, i 

gton. 

which I, at the head of my club, the 
‘ Peripatetic Pifflers,’ had been, much 
thine” arate Sieg ae 


a 


sian’ Bettinets 
tant upon the theme of its vi 
and the main cause of 
being now my visitor was the 
my having desired to secure his as- 
perp had been a fee. 
bowler—in the 

= And now dee 

my soul, when 
that this sudden escapad my 
friend’s would probably be the cause 
of our second defeat, by depriving 
us of the aid of the famous 
Cambridge, such was Chetwynd’s 


wing 

seemed about to prove he 

sistent goddess by her behaviour to 
those conceited Battingtonians. ‘To 
do this no doubt, she so managed 
matters that Charley, within twenty- 
four hours from the despatch of his 
letter, received a reply which, to use 
his own expression, derived from a 





But he did not make this disco- 
very until arriving at the end of the 
letter, of which, in his ecstacy during 
the first perusal, he favoured me 
with extracts. 


*“Tt is like the strangeness of 
a dream,”’ quoted Charley; ‘“so 
short has been our acquaintance, so 
sudden the growth of love between 
us,—(‘ of love between us,’ repeated 
my delightedly, and hurrying 
on), I fear, Juli 


should prefer abandoning my home 
LA ANE ee 
you , aD y your sylph’s 
ankle will trip down it,’ put in 
Chetwynd. niece knows that 
you have written to me (‘niece 
—niece! said my friend, peusing- 
‘She means aunt—she's agitated, 
poor thing!’) She thinks we ought 
to see each other—best in some 
public place—to arrange matters. 
(“Quite like a mother to her,’ re- 
marked ; romantic in her 
youth, no doubt, she looked, or 
rather smirked it”) I send you 
a Kiss” Sage cl na Gh ed yarned 
rapturously , “and sign 
myself by the name w ms our dear 
lips have so playfully co on 
me, “ Mavp’s Aunt. 

“PS. You never would think we 
were in that relationship, would 
you 9”? 

I do not know which of us, my 
friend or myself, underwent, at the 
close of this letter, the most violent 
Speotie of countenance from the re- 

ve Ca of amazement and 
amusement. 

*Why, gasped Charley, ‘they're 
the same and the aunt’s got 
my letter. it’s absurd. Why, 
I dwelt t it upon her en- 
umbleton.” 


uses 
But 
gagement to 


your 
“ Gumbleton, fiancée, and 
One of your confounded pieces 
chaff, I suppose, or a slip 
tongue, as you'll say. I see no 
how it was, you were always laugh- 
ing at in that unreasonable fashion.’ 
‘Do you? I answered. But 
his 


to 


Searcely 
spoke a word to her; was intro- 
duced—didn't even catch the name; 
handed her a chicken at supper or 
partof one. “Easily won,”—should 
eae think so. wien t,”—not 
i ow it. “ oe 2 
—why she’s five-and-thirty if she’s 


a day—dare say forty. “ Rope-lad- 
der.” That's the best thing yet;— 
fancy me waiting at the bottom of a 
rope-ladder fora woman of six~- 
teen stone! “Have informed my 
niece of your letter.” That's the 
unkindest cat of all. I think I see 
the fun in Maud’s large eyes. What 
an utter fool she must think me!’ 

* Well,’ he ended, breaking off, ‘I 
see ing for me but to run @ 
from this female. I can 
possibly have the face to meet her, 
especi y as it’s my mistake, and 
there is,’ observed my friend ri 
and complacently looking at himse' 
in the mirror over the mantelpiece 
—‘ there's some excuse for her pro- 


ceedings. 

‘Now, Jack, I'll tell you what— 
Tll write an explanatory letter to 
the real Maud; and you, in atone- 
ment for your sins, must manage to 
deliver it—can’t trust the post; for 
I don’t see how to prevent the letter 
falling into the hands of the other. 
Meantime, for the present, I'll make 
myself scarce.’ 

“On one condition I'll help you,’ 
was my y. ‘You must play 
with us y agai i : 
it’s five miles away, and you can get 
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farther off to-morrow ; it'll do you 
good too—distract your mind. It’s 
_ 5 J time to start now.’ 
ell, you must do your best for 
me, then,’ returned my friend. ‘ Five 
sais is far enough I suppose. 
Gumbleton’s future aunt doesn’t 
play cricket, I should think, and 
there’s no danger of my meeting her.’ 

‘No, id, ‘but Gumbleton 
does—plays against us to-day. You 
can have the satisfaction of bowling 
at him.’ 

‘That would have decided it, an 
hour ago,’ said Charley. ‘ But, 
however, I will go 

He went, —¢ at the moment of 
his setting foot upon the Battington 
cricket-field, Charles Chetwynd the 
lover in difficulties, vanished from 
our sight, and cricketing Charley 
Cambridge took his place. Batting- 
ton went in first—the match was a 
one innings affair—and when Gum- 
bleton came to the wickets, I saw 
a little extra ‘devil’ in the eye 
of Charley, who was bowling from 
the other end. Gumbleton, before 
commencing operations, always 
spent five minutes in beating down 
imaginary hillocks between himself 
and the bowler, taking objectless 
constitutionals round his wicket, 
and staring at each fieldsman in 
turn, as if he wanted to identify 
him afterwards upon a criminal 
charge. I had, therefore, a good 
oP rtunity for obtaining moderate 

about his retiring in the first 
— and, thereby, paid my travel- 


ling ex ' 

Ghar ley’s first ball did not realize 
side aod sti it shot on the leg- 
ay smiting poor Gumbleton 
the ankle-bone just below a 
paw Mh inefficient pad, caused him to 
limp during the remainder of the 
day. But the second whirled his 
leg-stump a yard into the air, and 
caused, of course, the adipose bats- 
man to return, inglorious, to the 
tent. When the last of the Batting- 
tonian wickets fell, the destruction 
of seven was credited to Charley, 
and the total score was little over a 
hundred, a very small one when we 
considered the run-favouring state 
of the ground and the strength of 

batting talent arrayed against us. 
We—the Pifflers—began our in- 
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nings with much hope of victory. 
But from the effects, perhaps, of 
dinner the P. P.’s, with 
one exception, came to the wickets, 
some but to remind us of the fate 
of Gumbleton, others to lead a pre- 
carious life with the reward of an 
occasional ‘single’ and sooner or 
later retire without having attained 
any mastery over the bowling. 
Charley alone, having gone in first, 
remained. By elegant defence and 
forward play, by showy and almost 
inevitable cuts, by frequent leg hits 
long and low—as leg hits and 
hunters should be—by a six and 
a Ee le of fours, the result of an 
5 ene over of slows, he 
rapidly ught up the score, till, 
with the tenth man at the —_ 
wicket, and Charley facing 
ginning of the over, it was within 
one of that of our opponents. Even 
at this exciting moment it flashed 
upen* my mind how wn 
English was the scene, and 
worth a painter’s while to portray. 
The horizon, at its most distant 
point, was ridged by a faint contrast 
of blue hills, (the waves, as it were, 
bound in their motion, of a 
giant’s sea,) and nearer, more boldly 
countered by dark lines and masses 
of wood, that, except where they 
gave upon that distant range of 
summits, ran like a fri round 
the prospect. Flowing down the 
sides from the feet of those far 
eminences, came a stream of rich 
and shining acreage, which, at the 
gorge that broke the circle of the 
woods, debouched so as to suggest 
@ comparison with a lake of 
and golden waters. And ese, 
where they undulated close around 
us, who were the centre-point of 
the scene, became waving wheat and 
bush-dotted and. Summer 
and sunshine made everythin 
their own; while distant hills an 
spires, and, clustering nearer round 
its wide church tower, the irregu 
larly built village of Battington, 
told far and near of the life o: 
landscape; and we ourselves, a ring 
of sitting or standing groups amidst 
the white tents of the cricket-field 
——our faces riveted upon Chetwynd 
—gave the picture its finish of 
human interest. 
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The last fieldsman had just reached 
his place for the new over, when I 
heard the trampling of horses on the 
sward behind me, and looking 
round, saw the cup of triumph, so 
to speak, dashed from the ex t 
lips of the Peripatetic Piffi 
For at this moment there rode into 
the field, late spectators of Gumble- 
ton’s prowess, his fiancée and her 
aunt. I glanced back at Charley, and 
saw ey | they had — ae 
just as the opposing bowler 
Tastiver the first ball of the over. 
The ball came straight as an arrow, 
and Chetwynd, excited by the 
sudden ap ce of his dreaded 
béte noir, did not wait to play it. 
Rushing out for a blind swipe, he 
hit, as I expected, ‘ over’ the ball, 
and lost his middle stump, to the 
accompaniment of a out of 
victory, to which every Batting- 
tonian on the field contributed his 
longest and loudest. 

By the device of dodging behind 
the tallest men, he attempted, amidst 
the subsequent confusion, to reach 
the tent unobserved by the object 
of his alarm. But Battington was 
generous, and insisted upon making 
him conspicuous by cheering him, 
and I saw, with an internal convul- 
sion, the stouter of the two ladies 
on horseback beckon him with her 

to approach them. 

Hastily donning an outer garment 
brought by an officious admirer, 
poor Charley obeyed the signal. I 
observed him approach, ruefully 
enough, the fair invader of his 
presence; I saw her greet him with 
wreathed smiles, while, ever and 
anon glancing at him from the other 
side of her relative, = real obj 
of his passion gracefully rei in 
her impatient bay thoroughbred. 

‘You see after all itis / who am 
obliged to seek you. But you ex- 

cted, of course, that we should 
be here. Would you like to kiss 
my hand?’ and the elder lady half 
extended to him that member—not 
a very shapely one. 

Charley shuddered. ‘4 little too 
public,’ he faintly gasped, and en- 
countered at this moment, to add 
to his confusion, the arch gaze of 
the owner’s lovely companion. 

‘ When is the elopement to take 


place,’ continued his interlocutor, 
‘and have you brought a rope 
ladder ?’ 

Charley was stammering some in- 
coherent reply, when up came 
Gumbleton, still limping from the 
effects of his casualty. 


speaking lady. 

‘Mr. Chetwynd’s!’ returned the 
latter, suddenly changing her tone 
of address to the bewildered Charley. 
*‘Tll Chetwynd him! O you cruel, 
heartless, ugly, malevolent creature!’ 

At this moment I step for- 
ward with my friend’s last letter in 
my hand, and was in act to present 
it to Gumbleton’s sympathizer. 

* What are you about?’ exclaimed 
Charley, rushing at me. 

‘ All right, man,’ I rejoined. ‘ This 
letter is for the niece, is it not?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied my friend. 

‘ Then I'll give it to the niece,’ I in- 
terrupted, handing it up to Charley's 
fat, fair, and forty tormentor. 

Hereat, that lady’s fairer com- 
panion let her horse have his way, 
and rode off to a more distant 
“position. 

‘If Mr. Chetwynd,’ said the 
recipient of the letter to Charley, 
who stood more confounded than 
ever—‘ if your second letter is meant 
to recall your first, you had better, 
since it has fallen into my hands, 
state the fact verbally to my aunt ;’ 
and she pointed with her whip to 
her friend, by this time distant from 
her side. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Charley, a 
light breaking on him, ‘you don’t 
mean to say that you are the niece, 
after all, and she not the intended 
Mrs. Gumbleton.’ 

But amidst the laughter of us 
bystanders, he was off before the 
question could be answered. 

This time, Charley Chetwynd 
evinced reluctance rather to de 
from, than to approach Miss 
ton. Long time they stood to- 
gether, till the cessation of cricket 
practice, and the darkness that 
came over the wide landscape round 
them, gave ing of departure. 
Explanation was probably being 
given him of the series of mistakes 
in whieh, by, in the first instance, 
taking, naturally enough, the wrong 
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for aunt and niece, he had 
me involved. With the old 
look of a in her ange, now 
loving eyes, his partner of the past 
and of the future told him Bee, in 
the first instance, she had amused 
herself carelessly enough with his 
error, and how, to punish him for 
some rude remarks upon her niece, 
she had ied on the delusion 
with the aid of her mirth-loving 
senior. Her father, she told him, 
had married very young, and she 
was the youngest hter of his 
second wife, while umbleton’s 
destinée was the eldest offspring of 
the eldest son of the above-named 
— ‘Do you forgive me? she 
end 


«Fo you, of course,’ was Charley’s 


answer, ‘I forgive anything: if 
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you derive pleasure from teasing 
me, pray tease me again; my re- 
venge for this will be wreaked else- 
where ;’ and he turned his eyes 
towards me. 

‘ My punaiion, agi * 
aving taken part in j 
during the first blush of its al 4 
dity, and afterwards doing nothing 
more than watch its course, must 
have been found satisfactory; for 
Chetwynd’s claret and ci have 
this very evening blended their infiu- 


ence with that of pretty Mrs. Chet- 

wynd’s mirthful reminiscences, and 

inspired me to tell the story of the 

unexpected defeat which, little more 

than a year ago, made smaller the 

prestige of the Perambulating 
ers. 
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THE LADY IN MUSLIN. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE OLD LADY. 


morning, 
doctor’s prophecy of 


findi 
almost well, found her, instead, i 


tw ape Yan as 
heniec toa Tvs sek child on ons 
‘ike Miss 


foots ea ol 


she was; and he showed all his 
usual signs of disagreeableness and 
ili-humour when anything was men- 
tioned that touched upon Cecile’s 
relations or history; but I noticed 


with silent satisfaction, that the 
same evening he sat down and wrote 
@ letter which he took care to post 
himself. 


Who the letter was to, I knew 
not; whether he asked any one to 
come to his assistance, I knew not : 
he certainly did not seem to expect 
any one, for he 


Fill I was not ised, on the 
evening of the day, when, 


just as we were sitting down to 


dinner, to hear the landlady an- 

nounce that a lady wished to 

to Mr. Gaunt. Dick got up with a 

bound from his chair, and I never 

knew him make a quicker exit from 

the room. Now, thought I, surely 
visited 


had heightened very much such ex- 
pectation. 

The yellow old lady did not stay 
long with us; with a maternal smile 
to us both, she told us to sit down 
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again to our dinner, and not to be 
anxious ; then laying her hand fami- 
liarly on Dick’s arm, she added, ‘It’s 
my turn again, now, you know; 


cheer up.’ Gaunt looked up at her 
far from cheerfully; but he only 
shrugged his great shoulders in re- 
ply; at which Mrs. Marsh nodded 











back, and then disappeared with a 

ueer whisking kind of way through 
the door into the next room. 

Dick slowly rubbed his hands— 
‘ She’s no beauty, Mark,’ he said, in 
an apologetic tone ; ‘but that little 
woman’s a jewel !—a rare creature!’ 

‘I’ve no doubt of it,’ I replied, 
obeying her injunction to go on 
dining. ‘Shall I help you to some 
of this ? 

‘A little gravy,’ Dick answered. 
We ate silently for some minutes. 


‘I feel intensely relieved,’ Dick 
said, presently; ‘and yet I could 
searcely have ex her to come. 
Another pupil of hers is in the last 

of consumption; I ‘scarcely 
expected she would leave her.’ 

*‘ Another papil ?—then Cecile 
was her pupil?’ I said. 

‘Of course she was—why, you 
don’t think I’ve had the child always 
with me,’ Dick exclaimed, testily ; 
besides——’ he stopped short. 

At that moment a shadow came 
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falling across the lawn; a light foot 
mounted the wooden 


expression of the lady at the railway 
station with whom, however, she 
denied identity. 

* May I come in?’ she said. ‘ Don’t 
disturb yourselves; I only come to 
know how little Cecile is, and also 
to inquire how the nurse on?’ 

She took a chair, with her usual 
ease, at a little distance from the 
and sat down. We had no 
to her company, and we 
accustomed to her free ways 

in no way affected its 


ir 


A 


‘ Lsuppose, then,’ she said, quickly, 


Women are quick guessers. 

Margaret erstood the hesita- 
tion and the look. She flushed, in 
a manner that ought to have been 
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hurried voice, ‘so I must wait. In 
spite of her endeavours to, appear 
calm, I saw how agitated she was. 

‘You did not expect to see a 
stranger ?’ I said; ‘it startled you.’ 

‘A little. I didn’t understand 
that Mr. Gaunt’s friend had arrived,’ 
she answered, 

Gaunt was occupied in selecting 
some cherries for our guest, and I 
suppose had not observed her agita- 
tion. He only said— 

‘There, Miss Owenson, they are 
not very fine, but I believe the rain 
has the fruit-trees con- 
siderably.’ 


The interest with which Margaret 
examined the cherries, and the ani- 
mated remarks she made on the 
di leness of rain, storm, and 
wind, &c., convinced me that there 
was something . Miss Owen- 
son was not usually eloquent on 
small matters. Gaunt—the stupid 
——— spite of alee ote eyes, 

parently saw not strange. 
He talked and laughed, and picked 
out fruit for her, and poured out 
wine for her, and I think she was as 
grateful to him for his blindness as 
for his attentions. 

Those sey were very on in 
disappearing though ; and she rose 
before they were half finished, say- 
ing she must go, as she intended 
driving to —— that evening. ‘ Don’t 
offer to come with me, though,’ she 
added, hing, as we both ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh!’ ‘I am going on 


very particular 

Gauntand I sat some time talking 
after she left us; but it was only 
towards the end of our conversation, 
just as, with his cigar in his mouth, 

was standing half in half out of 

the window on his way to the gar- 
den, that Dick took courage to say, 

‘If you don’t find it unbearable, 
ay I —- like to stay here - 

er week, even supposing we do 
dispose of Cecile.’ . 

‘On account of the lady at the 
cottage, I suppose, now,’ I said, sar- 
casticall 


y- 
‘A little, perhaps,’ he answered, 


drily. 
After he had disa I in- 
a ee a 


folly of the human race, apd of 
Ri Gaunt im particular. I felt 
2F 
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irritated. Did he thinkit was amuse- 
ment to a man of my stamp and 
education to stand by and 

thing but watch his foolish love- 
making? Or did he think that that 
weighty purse of his, and that great 
goth-like figure, made rivalry be- 
tween us a mere farce? Another 
week! And yet I was not sorry to 
think I had still seven days to 
wonder at, to quarrel with, and ad- 


mire Margaret Owenson. 


The night was very still and close 
—unusually close, it seemed, follow- 
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ing those days of rain and chilly 
winds. I could not sleep—I was 
not feverish or restless — merely 
disinclined to sleep. I rose quietly, 
and throwing open the window, 
sat down beside it and lighted a 


cigar. 

The night was moonless and dark; 
heavy clouds shut out the stars, but 
constant flashes of summer lightning 
supplied their place, and I sat 
watching the bright blue illumina- 
tions, smoking my cigar,and quietly 
enjoying the little air there was. 

The night was so quiet, that the 





ot the of the stream at the bottom 
© garden was to be heard dis- 

tinetly ; and that, indeed, was the 
only sound, except the faintest occa- 
sional rustling of the leaves, that 
broke the stillness. 

Suddenly I fancied I heard the 
breaking of branches, and a quick 
rustling as of some agitation among 
the shrubs. Not a breath of air was 

ing the leaves of the climbing 
roses by the window—it could not 
be the wind. The sound came from 


the direction of the — crossing 
the boundary stream; and thither 
I turned my eyes. I was the 
more on the qué vive for midnight 
sounds by the 

le 


was =_— anxious to 
im. Por turn by ne te 
if I could, securin 
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The darkness of the night closely 
concealed whoever the noise-maker 
was, and I could distinguish no 
form of either inan or animal. The 
rustling, too, was not , and 
I began to fancy that the intruder 
could only be some bird in the hedge, 
when a flash of lightning sud- 
denly illumining the whole country, 
showed me something pom ve 
the garden—what I could not 

I rose—listened; not a sound 
broke the stillness. Flash after 
flash again lighted up the scene; 
but the moving thing was gone. In 
sent nothing and listened ; all was 
silent, as eppeneed. 
hour passed—an hour. I 
began to think of returning to bed, 
when, in another flash, I saw some- 

standing almost. beneath my 
window. For an instant I fancied 
the form was like a human figure— 
the Indian ! 

bien papa ary What- 
ever could a grave, dignified person 
like Zemide—the descendant, as he 
once informed me, of a line of Indian 

rinces— want with mine host's 

or eggs? My fancy had de- 
ceived me. I was sleepy ; 
— aan» a little pre- 
Pies Owenson did not make her 
next morning ; but 

PP ees te Geant to oak how’ Gocile 
was, and invite us to join her ina 
walk to some ruins that she wished 
paday, ey we oo awry 


still vivid in my mind. Margaret 
‘ had resumed her high spirits; and 
the woods, as we passed 

them, echoed with our mingled 
laughter. It was a bright sunny 
day, and our humour kept with the 
sun, unclouded. We were content to 
stoop to the ab pare of a country 
walk; our ty intellects 

to wonder over flowers and bird’s- 
nests; and if one of us attempted 
to get scientific and make clever 
remarks, the laughter and qui 

of the other two soon banished su 
attempts. Le eg ae mn 
classes or species? or system 
or that? It was the hand that held 
up the spray of flowers—the eyes 
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that glowed over them—that consti- 
tuted their beauty and their interest. 
The only drawback to our—at least, 
Gaunt’s and my entire pleasure— 
was that we were one too many: 
but who should be banished? 

We fished in the river, and Mar- 
garet took her sketch from the 
banks whilst we talked and flung our 
wit and re to our entire satis- 
faction and mutual admiration ; ~~ 
then we lunched. Margaret! Mar- 
garet! how could you have the 
conscience to langh and talk as you 
did? How could you have the heart 
to listen, with downcast eyes and 
—aS li ps, to those low-toned sen- 
tences Di ene so earnestly 
to you, when, as we got se 


parated 
in one part of the wood, the stupid 
——— I was out of sight 


fellow 


tired that she told us we should see 
her no more that evening; so tired 
that she a, quite impatient, as 
Dick would stand talking just be- 
neath the verandah of the inn, in- 
Stead of allowing her to rush away 
as she wished across the garden 
(we had come through the inn to 
shorten the distance); she meant to 
go to bed the instant she had — 
— No, certainly Dick mustn't 

visit her to-night; to-morrow, if he 
chose, he might visit her in the day, 

though. Good-bye.’ 

As she spoke the words, I noticed 
she threw a hasty glance up at the 
curtained window of the sick-room. 
At the same moment a hand was 
slowly drawing back the curtain 
and then Mrs. Marsh’s thin, yellow 
face looked smilingly down on us. 
Even through the closed window I 
could see that the little old lady 
was fixing on Miss Owenson a glance, 
with the action of the head, which 
reminded me of an ugly little 
ferret. 

‘ Good-bye,’ again Margaret said, 
od dam: Bee ok, dece 

Dick’s; and turning 
away, she walked swiftly down the 
, and was soon ash of sight 


of seeing Mrs. Marsh 
There was a good piece to be acted 
2F2 
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at the theatre, and we hurried off, 
intending todine at ——, and pro- 
bably pass the night there. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHO SHE Is !! 


LL.—— was rather attractive that 
evening. We meta couple of col- 
friends, and made what Dick 
called a night of it; such a night, 
that the sun of the next morning 
was shining very wakefully before 
we went to bed. 

The consequence was, that we 
breakfasted late, and our friends 
looking in on us during the meal, 
delayed us so long that it was six 
o'clock p.m. when we reached 
Hazeldean. 

On our parlour-table lay one of 
those queerly twisted notes, which 
were always so well received by us 
both, and which Gaunt immediately 
seized. 

He had not time, however, to open 
it, before we heard the whisking 
sound of Mrs. Marsh’s approach, 
and in another moment in came the 
little yellow lady with the impor- 
tant determined air of one who has 
something to say, and is resolved to 
say it. 

Bhe stopped short our polite 
inquiries respecting herself and 
Cecile, with a wave of her dry hand, 


and began, 

‘I did not expect this of you, 
Richard Gaunt,’ in a tone in which 
solemnity was ludicrously mixed 
with reproach. 

I don’t know whether Dick’s 
memory was affected in the same 
way as mine, but this address, 
joined with the consciousness of 
last night’s dissipation, trans 
me some ten years back, w I 
was a would-be fast young man, 
but still subject to the vigilance of 
an acute pair of maternal eyes. 

Dick looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Marsh, and then, as if dimly con- 
Sroach him ‘with, turned. pettishly 

h him > y 
— with a muttered naughty 


* Pray, continued the old lady, in 
the same solemn tone, ‘will you 
kindly inform me of the reason of 


your intimacy with Mrs. Hunting- 
don, or rather the person who calls 
herself by that name ?’ 

‘ Mrs. Huntingdon?’ Gaunt almost 
shouted, ‘what the deuce do you 
mean? I never saw the woman in 
my life!’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense! Don’t make 
such a noise, Richard Gaunt, and 
don’t try to deny a plain fact,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Marsh, rubbing her 
hands contemptuously. 

A light seemed suddenly to break 
on Dick’s mind; he started up, 
seized the astonished old woman 
rather roughly by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Do you mean to say ‘that that 
girl is Cecil Huntingdon’s wife?’ 

Mrs. Marsh shrugged . her 
shoulders. ‘In her own eyes, pro- 
bably she is; but not in those of 
the law,’ she replied. 

‘ But she—Margaret Owenson, is 
it the same ?” 

‘What are you talking about 
with your Margaret Owenson? 
The lady dressed in blue who I saw 
with you yesterday shaking hands 
in that loving fashion—that is Mrs. 
Huntingdon. I recognized her ata 
glance. What does she want here?’ 

Gaunt did not reply; he stood 
as one petrified; then turning to me 
he said in a tone almost apologetic, 
‘Do you know, Mark, I never had 
the slightest suspicion of this; I 
never dreamt it was the wife her- 
self! How she has deceived me !’ 

‘Nicely, I’ve no doubt, Mrs. 
poe ory ee * Not..2 

ifficult {thing & pretty woman 
to do, Richard. But setting aside 
that, what does she want here ?’ 

‘To think,’ Dick continued,in a 
humble tone—‘to think that. I 
should never have seen through)it. 
The portrait, the—a hundred things 
explain themselves.’ 

All this time I was standing a 
mute and bewildered listener. In 
his rise, Dick forgot that this 
was adding mystery to mystery. to 
me; while the old lady, too much 
absorbed — the startling 


presence. » took it as, right)and 
natural. 


‘So false—so utterly deceitful ! 
Dick went on muttering, declining 
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the chair Mrs. Marsh pushed towards 
him, pre’ to holding a con- 
sultation as to what Mrs. Hunting- 
don: could want, and then with a 
kind of sudden passion he seized 
his hat, and before we could say a 
word, had rushed into the garden, 
and in another moment we saw him 
bounding over the planks crossing 
the stream, on his way to the cot- 


tage. 

A wild-goose chase, my poor 
friend!. Do you think a startled 
bird would wait to be caught ?—that 
a woman of Margaret Owenson’s 
daring cleverness would await 
quietly the discovery of her secret? 
Not she! 

The old woman was a long time 
answering Dick’s impatient sum- 
mons. She was sleepy, for she had 
been up all night packing her 
mistress’s valuables. ‘ Miss Owen- 
son had left at five o’clock that 
morning ; she did not know where 
she had gone—maybe to France.’ 


And that’s all the news we heard 
of the gay lady of the for 
many months, in spite of search and 
inquiry, both private and with the 
assistance of the police. 

What Margaret Owenson wanted 
was; that curious Indian box, con- 
taining family papers, in Richard’s 

ivate closet, and that she got. 

that she consented to shut her- 
self up in her quict cottage, and 
make such dashing love to poor 
Gaunt and f—for that she 
Ploted, Pp , and executed, not 
uncleyi either considering she 
attained end, though whether 
she’ would have done so had Dick 
been a little more confidential and 
not so thick-sculled, is, in my 
opinion, rather doubtful. 

How she got possession of her 
coveted treasure remained involved 
in mystery. I have my own theory 
about the matter, recollecting that 
that hot dark night when I kept 
such ‘a friendly watch for the thief 


thieves ! 
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the sacred ears of lawyers, and so 
Dick’s conscience comforted itself 
with thinking that another pair of 
ears, in spite of their illegality, 
might safely be added to the num- 
ber, without materially adding to 
the sin, and so at length I came to 
know Cecile’s history. 
- 


Years ago, when Dick was minus 
the wisdom and experience of his 
‘ties’ with a large capacity for 
‘larks’ smoke and flirtation, and a 
very small one for application of 
any kind, he was suddenly despatched 
by his father on an expedition to 
Jamaica on some business concern- 
ing his estates there. 

Dick’s character being very little 
formed to act the surveillant, but 
very much so for seeking amuse- 
ment and frolic wherever it was to 
be found, it was not surprising that 
he very soon removed the seat of 
government from the dreary man- 
sion on the estate to the best hotel 
in Kingston, as affording him the 
means of a more congenial exist- 
ence 
~ Rich, young, gay, and high- 
spirited, he soon made his way into 
the best society the town could 
boast, and among this rather dis- 
sipated set, fell into company with 
a certain Cecil Huntingdon—a man 
of very much the same stamp as 
himself, as regarded love of pleasure 
and daring pursuit of it, but of 
principles the utter worthlessness of 
which time alone discovered to him. 
Cecil Huntingdon soon became 
Gaunt’s chosen companion; they 
lodged in the same hotel, dined at 
the same table, rode, drove—in fact, 
were always together. 

Such intimacy soon showed to 


insensibility to the care 
vant, and it was a subject rather 
i to them— 
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If, again, Mr. Huntingdon played 
high, and generally suc y, he 
did it with such gentlemanly good 
temper, such courteous regret at his 
success, that ‘Huntingdon’s luck’ 
was wondered at and envied, but 
never openly questioned, and Gaunt 
lost with the rest, and laughed. 
These ‘fashionable faults’ Dick 
observed soon enough; a couple of 
years were necessary to teach him 
the utter dissoluteness of his ‘ dear’ 
friend. 

Huntingdon’s family had been for 
generations large proprietors in the 
island. Since, however, the slave 
emancipation and the consequent 
depreciation of property, they had 
gradually sold o e estates, and 
at the time of Gaunt’s visit to the 
island, Cecil, the then head of the 
family, was endeavouring to com- 
plete the sale of the last, with the 
intention of returning to England, 
where also he was possessed of a 
handsome property. 

The Huntingdon estate happened 
to be contiguous to that of the 
Gaunts, and so it was very natural 
that the visits of surveillance that 
both gentlemen from time to time 
were forced to make, should be 
made in company ; and the dwelling- 
house of the Gaunts being more 
commodious than Mr. Huntingdon’s, 
bo two always took up their abode 


ere 
A part of this house had been 
allotted to th 


brought from the island of St. 
Domingo, where she had been 
living with some friends, his only 
child, a girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
extremely handsome, and educated 
so far as the resources of the place 
permitted. It was not surprising 
that when the gentlemen came on 
their occasional visits they passed 
a great deal of their time with 
Marie, the manager's daughter; 
neither was it surprising that the 
girl, in all the first blush of her 
youthful beauty, welcomed eagerly 
such breaks on her wearisome 
solitude, and received with unfeigned 
pleasure the attentions and compli- 
ments of Gaunt and Huntingdon. 
Dick was an honourable man, in 
spite of his flirting propensities; 


and not being sufficiently in love 
with the beautiful but ill-educated 
Marie to care to stoop from his 
egy an to marry her, no sooner did 

e ive the eagerness with 
which his attentions were received, 
and preferred to those of Hunting- 
don, than he withdrew a little, came 
less frequently, and when he did 
come, lingered less in Marie’s salon, 
and became chary of his sweet 
speeches. 

Marie was not slow to perceive 
the change, and perhaps out of 
pique, perhaps, because in her bur- 


densome solitude she preferred any 


company to none, she soon trans- 
ferred her smiles to Mr. Huntingdon. 

How far the flirtation might have 
gone had the father’s presence still 
protected his daughter it is impos- 
sible to say. He dying suddenly; 
Marie was left alone for a few days 
in the solitary house, subject to the 
constant visits of Huntingdon ; and 
when Gaunt came next, he found 
the pretty salon deserted. Marie 
was nowhere to be found. 

The matter concerned him per- 
sonally very little; but the fact of 
the father (an old servant of the 
family) having, in a dying letter, 

protection for his or- 

ter, made him interest 

in learning what had be- 

come of her, and, of course, the first 

person to whom he addressed him- 
self was Mr. Huntingdon. 

Cecil at first affected a careless 
indifference ; but Dick was earnest 
and determined, and Huntingdon at 
length acknowledged that Marie 
was living very contentedly under 
his care a short distance from King- 
ston, but that he intended to permit 
no impertinent interference between 
her and himself. 

Years passed on. Dick went back- 
wards and forwards between Eng- 
land and the colonies some two or 
three times; and in the businéss of 
life the recollection of his brief ac- 
a with Marie grew less 
vivid. 


fore Gaunt’s third and last to 
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Jamaica they had ceased all inter- 

course. On that visit he heard that 

Cecil Huntingdon had suddenly left 

Kingston, and had gone, it was sup- 

, to thine, = ari no one 

Ww any un ion was 

well known for his libertine pro- 

pensities, and the idea of his having 

sme with him was laughed to 

oo. * the few — amongst 

unt made his inquiries. 

Coa they said, was not fond of un- 
necessarily encumbering himself. 

His surmise that the unfortunate 
girl had been heartlessly deserted 
was soon verified. 

A letter one day reached him, 
through the medium of one of Hunt- 
ingdon’s former friends, from Marie 
herself, and, to his surprise, signed 

‘Marie Huntingdon.’ 

Badly spelled, almost illegibly 
written, the few pathetic sentences 
telling of misery, utter destitution, 
and a broken heart, were quite suf- 
ficient to awaken all Dick’s overflow- 
ing pity for the bright, beautiful, 
though ignorant girl, who had been 
recommended to his protection. 

Dick was dressing for a large 

blic dinner when he received that 
letter, a dinner at which his posi 
_ as a a. acm in spite of the 

preciation 0 tation property, 
rendered him a distinguished guest 


him . 
But he did not hesitate to mount 
his horse immediately, and ride off 
in the moonlight to the place from 
whence the note was dated. 

He found his old acquaintance in 
adeplorable state. Broken-hearted, 
and yg be in the last stages of a 
decline, he scarcely segues 
the careworn death-struck woman 
the Marie of four years back. 


CHAPTER XVL 
MARIE’S STORY. 


Her story was soon told. 

She had eloped with Huntingdon 
two days after her father’s death, on 
the promise of being married to him 
within a week. 

She declared that Cecil had kept 
his promise, and married her at 
Kingston four days after her quit- 
ting the Gaunts’ er They had 
then. lived for a week together at 


some distance from Kingston, and 
Cecil was all that a bride could wish 
or expect. After that he ceased to 
stay with her constantly, being fear- 
ful, he always alleged to his unfor- 
tunate wife, that his marriage reach- 
ing the ears of a relative from whom 
he hoped to inherit property might 
lose him his favour. 

For months Marie contented her- 
self with this explanation, and tried 
not to feel aggrieved at being im- 
mured in a solitary house far out 
of reach of any one with visits from 
her husband of two or three days at 
fortnightly intervals. 

The birth of a child, which how- 
ever wailed away its life in a few 
months, brought her a little dis- 
traction, and two years wore away 
before she began actually to rebel, 
and to demand a wife’s rights of 
being publicly recognised. 

Then began misery in real earnest. 
Cecil was nearly tired of his whim, 
and had no idea of appearing in 
om blic with a woman of whose mere 

uty he had now grown careless, 
and of whose parentage and educa- 


‘tion he was ashamed. His visits 


grew less frequent, and when they 
occurred, were too often only scenes 
of anger and mutual reproach. 

The 1 ggerebyed firm in his re- 
fusal, with what ob the simple 
affrighted woman only too soon 
covered, and then, refusing to sub- 
mit longer to such treatment,‘ she 
threatened to force him to acknow- 
ledge her. She had her wedding- 
ring, her marriage certificate, and 
letters he had written to her as his 
wife, and with these weapons she 
threatened him. 

It was the most unfortunate thing 
= could have a shane | being 
the persecutor,she became the per- 
secuted ; for her husband, pthc bi 
to the consciousness that the ill- 
educated woman had spirit and 
energy enough to put her threat 
into execution, ‘left no means un- 
tried to get possession of these valu- 
able witnesses to her cause. 

She was far from any town, with- 
meer | means of getting assistance, 

ea a ee te 

all the 

hitherto to permitted 

Feros timiting her to the bare neces- 
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sities of life. These, even, he soon 
curtailed, and all the cruelties her 
isolated position enabled him to in- 
flict with impunity he did not hesi- 
tate to make use of, in hopes of 
bending her to his will. But the 
birth of another child—little Cecile 
made her only firmer in her reso- 
lution to keep the precious docu- 
ments at all hazards, and force her 
husband to acknowledge her. 
Things went on in this way for 
another year, when suddenly she 
fone to see or hear from her hus- 


He never came—never sent; and 
after waiting and expecting till her 
fear that. she was a deserted wife 
became a certainty, she summoned 
up all her energy, and with a reso- 
lution that overcame difficulties and 
hardships without number, ma- 
naged to reach Kingston just at the 
period of Gaunt’s third visit. There 
she soon learnt the news of her 
husband’s departure, and found 
herself almost penniless—alone and 
ill, without knowing where to turn 
for relief. 

It was with the desperation that 


Fortunately Dick was not one to 
be appealed to in vain: all that his 
kindness and money could do for 
her they did—but they could not 
_ her husband, nor prolong her 

e 

A few months after arriving at 
Kingston poor Marie died, though 
not before she had extracted a pro- 
mise from Richard Gaunt, the sin- 
gularity of which can only be 
accounted for by supposing that her 
intense hatred and fear of her hus- 
band, in her debilitated and nervous 
sai had become a kind of morbid 


nsanity. 

Placing all the papers necessary 
to prove her marriage in Gaunt’s 
hands, she made him swear that 
he would hold them secretly and 
securely until the death of Mr. 
Huntingdon; that he would also 
place her child under the care of an 
old relation of her own in England, 
to whom he should communicate her 
parentage and history, but that to no 
one else should either the existence 
of the child or papers be made 
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known. She further made him 
swear to protect Cecile as his ward, 
never allowing her for a day to be 
out of his own or Mrs. Marsh’s 
surveillance. Besides this, she 
begged him to forward her portrait, 
with the intelligence of her death, to 
her husband. 

The climax of peculiarity in her 
requests was reached in the last. 
At Cecil’s death she required Gaunt 
to come forward, produce all the 
evidence of Cecile’s being Mr. Hun- 
eanen s legitimate child, and élaim 

magnons for her. 

ith the vehemence and terror, 
that mental and physical illness so 
often produce, she represented to 
Gaunt that her unprincipled hus- 
an would not hesitate to destroy 

ay a and disown the child. 

er excited fancy, Cecil was a 
fiend in whose hands the very life 
of her little daughter was not safe, 
and her last words were a wild 
prayer to Richard to save the child 
from her father. 

Under other circumstances Gannt 
might have hesitated before entering 
into such an engagement. Asit was, 
he was not blind to the fact that 
this terror of her husband was a 
great deal the maelt othe Seuseh 
inepnstions 8 e W 80, We 
the bad, cold heart of the man, and 
it was so heartrending to look upon 
the wreck his cruelty had made of 
his young beautiful wife, and listen 
to the wild pathetic outpourings of 
the misery she had gone through, 
as she piteously implored. him to 

grant her dying prayer, that in spite 
oT fe feeling he was acceding tothe 
schemes of an almost disordered 
fancy, he gave the promise, and, as 
far as he could, honestly kept it, 

A few months after Marie’s death 
Gaunt contrived to discover Mr. 
Huntingdon’s address, and to him 
he forwarded the portrait and a short 
note ——— him of his wife’sde- 
Cease ; returning to England, 

lacing the child under Mrs. 
Mart care, he pursued his ugual 


eS 
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very much op ty talilting 
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it. After Cecile was safely 
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quietly Som his mind. 

I doubt if he ever gave a thought 
to Cecile, except when at the end of 
each quarter he forwarded a cheque 
to Mrs. Marsh. 

He was a little surprised and very 
much annoyed when, at the end of 
a@ year, he received a letter from 
Cecil Huntingdon, inquiring what 
had been done with the papers and 
personal property of the — 
whose portrait he had received some 
twelve months past. 

This letter was dated from Paris ; 
and the writer requested an imme- 
diate reply. Gaunt had no idea of 
giving 7 the papers: the very fact 
of Mr. untingdon calling his wife 
‘the person,’ strengthened him in 
his resolution to keep his promise ; 
and he knew that Huntingdon 
could not demand them, unless he 

roclaimed his connection with 
ie. So he allowed the letter to 
remain unanswered 


A second, however, following - 


Closely on the first, and more inso- 
lent and peremptory in its tone, 
made him determine to confron 


stating that Mrs. Marsh, as Marie’s 
nearest relation, was willing to hear 
A claim he thee to make 
to perty 0 te niece. 
Mr. Hun tingdon received his visi- 
sor with a great deal more surprise 
and embarrassment than pleasure. 
He assured her he had no wish to 
interfere with Miss Marie Marsh's re- 
lations: all he desired was to know 
if Mr. Gaunt, who knew so well all 


He knew he had no right to them : 
he made no mention of the child. 

The private interview that Mr. 

Huntingdon was conducting so 

courteously with his unwelcome 

happened to be suddenly 

in on by the entrance of a 

tall, fair-haired lady carrying a little 

boy of about two years in her arms 

The child called out, ‘ Papa!’ and 
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Mrs. Marsh’s surprise at Mr. Hunt- 
ingdon’s courtesy vanished imme- 
diately. 

Mrs. Marsh very sensibly made 
inquiries as to who this lady was; 

ligence. that Cecil Huntingdon 

intelligence un 
had married on his arrival in — 
—that is about sixteen months 
to Marie’s death—a young of 
good birth and large fortune, and 
that he had a son and heir of two 
years old. Of course poor Gaunt 
felt anything but ha at such 
news. He must do something; and 
Dick hated action in such a matter. 

With some difficulty he 
himself to go to Paris, ' oye, 
and denounce him as a 

He arrived in Paris, found the 
hotel, but Mr. Cecil Huntingdon 
and family had left four days before 
for India vid 

Richard was not sof his plan, sorry 
for this yey prwteket 

After that a 
passed, and he Sonelaes no farther 
news of Mr. Hunti , till our 
summer visit was sud enly brought 
toa close by Mrs. Marsh’s recognition 
of Mrs. Huntingdon, and we found 
ourselves the dupes of her wild but 
successful scheming to gain posses- 
sion of those important papers. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN INVITATION ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Time passed on. Gaunt went to 
the continent ; I stayed in my rooms, 
and led my bachelor life among my 
books and writings; and if it had 
not been for the occasional visit to 
Blackheath, and the warm welcome 
I always received from pretty little 
Cecile, I should soon have ceased to 
remember much about our summer’s 
adventure, and the serious results it 
was likely to have had. 

We had been so completely duped 
by the fascinating lady of the cot- 
i that the su was not one 
to be remembered with any pleasur- 
able sensations. Even the 
had been amused at our : 
and I must confess that it not 
been for my moral rectitude and 
affection for Cecile, I should very 
much have preferred that Mrs. 
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Huntingdon should have been al- 
lowed to remain quietly in posses- 
sion of her stolen property, than 
-~e the world should get wind of 


story. 
a knew Gaunt had no great desire 
appear in a court of justice 
pol the lady, and I fancy 
there was a ical satisfaction 
blended with his regret as months 
passed, and the beautiful thief still 
remained concealed, and the papers 
unrecovered. 

It was a clear, quiet, proper 
Christmas Eve. On the ground the 
snow lay white and hard : above, the 
stars twinkled frostily in the dark 
heavens: so at least my landlady 
told me. I was sitting with the cur- 
tains drawn snugly over the win- 
dows close by my b fire, much 
too warm and comfortable to think 
of making such observations for 
myself. 

I was mentally congratulating 
myself on the clever dodge by which 
I had avoided the necessity of pass- 
ing my Christmas with a rich old 
aunt in a dull country village, with- 
out the legacy I ex- 
— while I looked er ae come | 

d to the morrow’s dinner wi 
a party of choice friends at Gaunt’s 
rooms (he had just come home), 
when my door was thrown open, 
and my landlady announced a gen- 
tleman ‘as wanted to speak to me.’ 

A person dressed in black, and 
who kept his hat pressed over his 
eyes, entered with a solemn digni- 
fied manner and advanced, but stood 
silently before me till the door had 
been safely closed. 

He stood rather in the shade, and 
his hat and beard so concealed his 
face, that I never noticed his orien- 
tal complexion and countenance, 
until he — - resented me, still without 


ta te dak —_ eee: and 


ed hand made 
me 


*Feneniel ‘Tanolat Seiad, startled ; 
and then 

up, de 

have him secured. 

neither attempted to shake off my 
grasp nor to resent my treatment ; 
he looked quietly up me with his 
black deep eyes, and said in good 
English, 
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‘ Read the letter, sir, at once.’ 

‘And give you time to escape ?” I 
exclaimed. ‘Thief that you are.’ 

‘Escape!’ he repeated in a tone, 
the utter scorn of which I cannot 
describe. ‘ Did I not come here of 
my own free will? Read the letter 
Mr. Owen,’ he added, suddenly 
changing his tone to one of utter 
indifference. 

I glanced at the envelope: there 
was no mistaking the clear hand- 
writing; it had directed queerly 
twisted little notes to the White 
Horse Inn so often; then I glanced 
at the Indian. If I had detected 
the slightest indication in his ex- 
pression, that he guessed at the 
foolish thoughts that were then 
— through my mind, I believe 

should have knocked him down 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

He stood calm and unresisting, so 
I released his arm, and went and 
locked the door, keeping, however 
my eye firmly fixed upon my guest., 

‘If this,” I said sternly to him, 
tapping the letter, ‘does not con- 
tain information concerning those 
papers you have stolen, I shall not 
allow you to move from here but 
in the custody of a police constable.’ 
Zemeide deigned no answer to this 
pleasant ‘piece of news, but stood 
quietly before me, while I broke 
the seal and read the note. It was 
— merely containing these 
words :— 


‘Dear Mr Owen, 

If you will accompany Zemeide 
to my lodgings, you shall hear some 
intelligence that may be of use to 
your friends. I am in great trouble: 
so pray come quite alone. 

* Yours, 
*M. O? 


The daring coolness, the almost 
impertinence of writing such an 
invitation to a person whom she 
must know had discovered that he 
had been her dupe, was sufficient 
guarantee as to the authenticity of 
the; letter. 

To come alone, too! Did) she 
fancy I should invite Gaunt to 
accompany me, and that we should 
drop in on her, as we used to do at 
Hazeldean; or did she know that 
the affair was in other hands, and 
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that I might possibly bring a police- 
man me, touched by the 
simple pathos of the sentence, ‘I 
= in great trouble.’ 

I pondered a minute or two. 
After all, if Margaret Owenson did 
know that Gaunt was purs 
recovery of the stolen papers with 
determination, she was not too 
daring in writing that note to me; 
I could no more have faced the 
bright lady of the cottage as 
‘ Avenger,’ than I could have flown. 

* Gaunt’s interest must be looked 
to, I muttered to myself as I folded 
up the scented paper. *I certainly 
must see this woman.’ 

I rose up. ‘Does your mistress 
live far from here?’ T said to the 
Indian. 


‘Half an hour’s walk,’ he an- 
swered, laconically. 
* Let us go, then.’ 

I took the precaution of thrust- 

ing my arm through Zemeide’s as we 

went down stairs, and he offered no 


resistance. 

It was a freezingly cold night, too 
cold, much, for romantic musings 
as we walked along. The tiny spark 
of sentiment that had been ed 
at the unexpected sight of that 
handwriting soon went out, and as 
I stamped along the icy pavement 
I felt almost sorry that I had not 
carried out my firstimpulse at the 
sight of the Indian, and immediately 
given him in charge to the police, 
stayed by my warm fire, and left 
them to hunt out the rest of the 


As we hurried on, and began to 
wind about the handsome streets 
and squares of the west, the regret 
increased, and I dreaded the idea of 
meeting Miss Owenson almost as 
much as when that broiling August 
morning I had to make my acquaint- 
ance with her by apologies for open- 
ing her letters. 

Zemeide lead me on ruthlessly till 
we reached a house in —— Square. 

the steps of which he condescended 

to bound, an action evidently 

induced by his satisfaction at having 
so far accomplished his mission. 

The door was opened by a butler 
in deep mourning, while beyond 
stood a footman ready in orthodox 
fashion to conduct us up-stairs. 
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Zemeide, however, with the air of a 
privileged person, passed them by, 
and saying in a low tone, ‘ Follow 
me, sir,’ conducted me up-stairs. 
The house was handsomely far- 
nished and well lighted, and as we 
passed the drawing-room I = 
two or three persons lounging | 
the sofas in that quiet lazy 
which bespeaks ‘ at home.’ 
was no romance about the 
ae nothing strange or mysteri- 
; it was oaientiy's oceupied by a 
family in the well-to-do ranks of 
society, a commonplace set who 
would scout all connection with a 
lady of such ways and doings as 
our former friend of the 
I thought of all this 
the stairs behind the I 
each step I took I 
puzzled. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
RESTITUTION. 


As we reached the third floor, 
the door just opposite opened, and 
a young lady came out holding a 
lamp in her hand, which as she held 
up to cast its light on us as we 
an ne also illumined her own 


It was a handsome, bright-look- 
ing countenance, and under other 
circumstances I should have been 
startled at observing its strong 
resemblance to Margaret —— 
As it was, I went so 
see or hear from her, that it Ie 
the most natural thing i in the world 
to find myself face to face with 
evidently her near relation. 

‘I am glad you have come,’ she 
said, bowing slightly, as I reached 
the landing. * My poor cousin is in 
great distress.’ 

As she spoke she opened a door 
close at hand, and, with an inclina- 
tion of her head, invited me to enter. 

After closing’ the door carefully, 
and setting the lamp down on the 
table, she moved a little away and 
coughed nervously. I noticed she 
was dressed in fresh deep mourning ; 
and even to my stranger eye, her 
face looked worn and 

‘I hope,’ I began, anxious to help 
her to a commencement, ‘that 
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Mrs.—I mean Miss Owenson—is 
not ill.’ 

* No, she answered, quickly, ‘not 
ill; but. in great grief. She has 
asked me to see you, Mr. Owen, and 
tell you—indeed, I scarcely know 
how to begin this sad story.’ 

The girl came nearer to me and 
fixed her eyes, fast filling with tears, 
on me in a way that was quite 


, she continued in a 


ly a week ago, when 
taken ill.’ 


girl said, 

‘I bave undertaken to tell 

you—let me arrange my story pro- 
ly. She is so anxious for you to 
the medium between Mr. Gaunt 


* You mean his acquaintance with 
“Sr ee the loss of the 

papers,’ I said. 
‘And little Cecile and the Hunt- 
must I begin it all from 


The lady 


papers i 
house, and soon they shall be in 


your ion.’ 

I started, @ and my companion con- 
tinued— 

‘ You are surprised, 
Margaret should give 
risking so much, especially now.’ 


rhaps, that 
up, after 


Her eyes glowed. ‘It is this,’ she 
added, ‘that I think will excuse 
her, if not justify her even in Mr. 
Gaunt’s eyes. Hers was not the 
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act of a common thief. It was no 
petty egotistical motive that in- 
fluenced her.’ 

I could not share in my com- 
panion’s enthusiasm, but my in- 
terest was keenly awakened. 

*I tell the story very badly,’ she 
said ; ‘let me begin again. When 
Margaret married Mr. Huntingdon, 
she had no idea that she was marry- 
ing the husband of another woman; 
and for months after her union he 
kept the secret from her. It was 


don, one day, after they 

quarrelling, informed her of it, and 
tauntingly told her she was not his 
wife. She might have forced him 
into another ceremony by threaten- 


papa Gaunt’ Margaret at length 
confided her secret to me, begging 
| assistance in the very wildest 
scheme that the most romantic girl 
ever planned. She determined to go 
to Hazeldean and make the acquaint- 





ance of Mr. Gaunt, and then trust 
to chance or stratagem to get pos- 
session of that certificate, whose 
memory haunted her day and night. 
*The manner in which she carried 
her plan into execution you know. 
I only heard of it a week ago. 
There was excuse, was there not?’ 
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‘And the husband,’ I said, ‘ what 
did he say to it ?’ 

‘Cecil! Oh, he knew nothing of 
that. Margaret kept her secret 
closely ; besides, she had no idea 
of communicating with him. She 
knew his health was dangerously 
impaired, and she waited patiently. 


Ye cout es 
= ft Hy 
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She swears to me that her only 
object in stealing the papers was, 
that when at his death Mr. Gaunt 
might dispute the property for 
Cecile, and illegitimatize her son, 
she holding the papers might be 
able to effect some compromise. 
She intended fairly to share the 
property with the first wife’s child— 


even give up all to her. All she 
cared for was, to shield her son from 
shame. Was there no excuse?’ 

Again the kind eyes filled with 
tears. 

I could not help saying, ‘ Yes,’ in 
spite of stern morality. 

‘She is consistent, at any rate,’ 
the girl went on; ‘the news of Mr. 
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Huntingdon’s death reached us only 
two days ago, and yesterday little 
Geoffy ” The tears brimmed 
over, and she covered her face with 
her hands, sobbing. 

‘Come,’ at length she exclaimed, 
brushing away her tears, ‘ Margaret 
will think us very long.’ 

She led me across the landing to 
an opposite room. ‘It is no longer 
the gay lady of the cottage,’ she said 
sadly, pausing for a moment before 
she opened the door. The room 
was lighted by two large wax can- 
dies, but there was no fire, and the 
air seemed to strike on one with a 
deathly chill. 

As I entered, a tall figure clothed 
in deep mourning, but wearing no 
widows cap on her bright hair, 
came forward to meet me—but be- 
tween us there stood a small grey 


Margaret came on quickly; her 
countenance, as white as the little 
dead face that lay there in its shroud, 
and which resembled hers as only 
child can resemble parent. She 
looked down on it, as with hurried 
hand she held across the coffin the 
Indian box 


‘It was for him,’ she whispered, 
‘I did it; my son—my child.—-He 
is gone!’ 

‘If I have sinned,’ she added, 
looking up pleadingly, ‘ Heaven has 
sufficiently punished me. Beg him— 
Richard Gaunt, I mean—to be 
merciful. Tell him,’ and her lips 

mivered, ‘that it was over my 
oe — I Ly Cecile 
er birthright.’ And then turning 
away, she sank down on her knees 
beside the coffin, and burst into such 
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a passion of tears, as only her wild 
passionate nature was capable of. 
* * * * 


Nearly a year and a half have 

away since then. Iam pack- 

ing up my portmanteau again for 

the long vacation, and again I am 
bound for the Isle of Wight. 

This time I purpose spending my 
holiday at the ‘ cottage,’ as Gaunt’s 
place is called. Mrs. Gaunt has 
written me a most pleasing invita- 
tion, to which Cecile adds her post- 
script ef lovingly, so of course, 
though hate visiting young 
couples till they’ve been married at 
least a year, I could not well refuse. 

Margaret has sobered down into 
a very steady, young English 
woman, since her marriage, and she 
and Cecile get on admirably to- 
gether. 

The only thing I disapprove in 
their household arrangement is, that 
Zemeide should fill the important 
office of butler. Considering his re- 
markable ability for nemo | 
other people’s property, I 
him as decidedly the wrong man in 

Gaunt fulfilled his promise to the 
letter. Directly Mr. Huntingdon’s 
death was known he substantiated 
Cecile’s claims to the property. 
The story of the two Mrs. Hunting- 
dons was hushed up as much as 
possible, and the details of the case 
never became publicly known, s0 

Owenson still passed as 
Mane Oeil Huntingdon until she 
became Mrs. Ric Gaunt. 

As for Cecile, she gets prettier 
every day. In a few years, as I was 
saying to Gaunt 
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MAY THE FIRST. 
Gu Acatemy Bay-Bream. 


HINES the sun in mid-day splendour 
O’er Trafalgar’s crowded square, 
O’er the basins whence the slender 
Crystal stream ascends the air, 
From the stately fountains flinging 
O’er the pavés, sheets of spray, 
Through the carriages all bringing 
Those who mark the First of May ! 


Come the reigning queens of Fashion 
To the gala day of Art 

(Pictures are a faultless passion )— 
Their impressions to impart 

To each other of the season— 
Weather—artists—newest drums’— 

Flirt—dictate and give no reason— 
This as second nature comes. 


Come the ‘ eligibles’ stalking— 
Coated all 2 merveiile they— 


Up the steps as if the walking 
Through the rooms this First of May 
Were a labour so gigantic 
That those whiskers, waving long, 
May become—the thought is frantic— 
Limp and straggled in the throng. 


Come the beauties in the glory 

Of the toilettes of the spring— 
Beauties such as in a story 

(Fresh from Mudie’s) glamour fling 
Over ev’rybody—gliding 

By the pictures murm’ring low, 
Tant peu soit their faces hiding 

By their veils as to and fro— 


Smiling, criticising, teasing, 
Statelily they sweep along, 
While—too thickly to be pleasing— 
Follow all the whiskered throng ; 
And I pause as by me streaming 
Pass a tide of summer friends ; 
Pause, and idly fall a-dreaming 
On their varied aims and ends. 











May the First. 


Listlessly my eyes are resting 
On the paintings on the wall ; 
Listlessly the idle jesting 
Of the flaneurs seems to fall 
On my ears—when slowly nearing, 
Comes a form whose presence seems 
Rolling back the mists appearing 
In the cloudland of my dreams. 


Shines the sun in mid-day splendour, 
O’er the sapphire-tinted dress, 
O’er the features sweetly tender, 
O’er the lips whose smiles caress, 
O’er the curls of chesnut-golden, 
Falling past the jewell’d ears— 
Eheu! what remembrance olden 
Wakes from out the home of tears! 


So I watch, as in a vision 

Of a dreamland—though the crowd 
Sways around me; ah! Elysian 

Are the accents speaking loud 
In my heart, for they awaken 

Such a music from its chords, 
Time e’en seems as it had taken 

No effect from those old words 


Uttered twelve months back, yet certain ; 
I had thought myself more wise 
Deemed that I had dropped the curtain 
On the drama. But those eyes, 
Gleaming in their hazel glory, 
Have resumed their ancient sway ! 
So I'll e’en re-tell the story 
Told upon that First of May! 
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“From Pen and Ink Drawing in the British Museum. } 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WILLIAM PATERSON, OF DUMFRIES. 


Y that title is generally desig- 

nated a man who, if the scenes 
of his exploits and the places in- 
fluenced by his labours were to be 
indicated, might just as well be said 
to be ‘of Bristol, ‘of London,’ ‘of 
Edinburgh,’ ‘of the Old World and 
the New.’ The history of William 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank 
of England, and the promoter of 
the Darien settlement, the great 
encourager of the union between 
England and Scotland; and the fore- 
most propounder of modern views 
on trade and finance, touches all 
that is most interesting and instruc- 
tive in the history of British com- 
merce during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and the first 
quarter of the eighteenth. A mer- 
chant prince he is hardly to be 
called, if worldly wealth and the 
honour of the contemporaries for 
whom he worked are necessary 
attendants upon such an one; but 
if rare intelligence and _ rarer 
honesty, native worth and the wis- 
dom that comes of experience, are 
to be taken account of, few, indeed, 
among the worthies of England or 
any foreign country have better 
right to the distinction than this 
beggared adventurer and forgotten 
benefactor. 

The whole of Paterson’s career is 
as full of romance as that part of 
it which Eliot Warburton made the 
theme of bis ‘ Darien,’ the skilfullest 
of his novels, and not spoilt as an 
historical picture by more inaccu- 
racies than one must expect to find 
in a work of fiction. The Pater- 
sons of Dumfriesshire were men of 
note in old Scottish history. One 
of the number, living at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, son 
of a Bishop of Ross, was the last 
Archbishop of Glasgow; while 
another, a retired sea-captain of 
idinburgh, attained unenviable dis- 
tinction as a persecutor of the 
Covenanters, among whom others 
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of his name were conspicuous, The 
Church historians of Scotland tell 
especially how John Paterson, of 
Penyvenie, defended himself and 
the faith that was dear to him during 
the troublous times amid which he 
lived. Once, we read, he was at 
breakfast, when three dragoons, sent 
to arrest him, came within sight. 
‘He instantly rose from the table,’ 
says the word-heaping historian, 
‘and, grasping his trusty sword, pre- 
sented himself in the attitude of 
self-defence at the door. His affec- 
tionate wife, whom solicitude for her 
husband’s welfare prompted to ex- 
pose herself to danger, followed close 
at his back. The soldiers, in order 
to overpower their victim, made a 
simultaneous onset; but Paterson, 
with undaunted breast and powerful 
arm, brandished his glittering glaive 
above his head, and dealt his blows 
so lustily, that he disabled two of 
his opponents, and laid them 
stunned, but not dead, at his feet. 
The third, a stalwart dragoon, yet 
unscathed, approached the valiant 
Covenanter, who so bravely main- 
tained his position before the door, 
with a view to cut him down, and 
the more easily, as he was already 
exhausted by the stiffness of the 
conflict; but his wife, who, like a 
guardian angel, was hovering near 
him, hastily untied her’ apron and 
flung it over the soldier’s sword-arm, 
by means of which the weapon was 
entangled, so that Paterson made 
his escape without injury to himself. 
It was some time before matters 
were adjusted on the battle ground, 
and before the prostrate soldiers 
recovered themselves, and by this 
time the fugitive was beyond their 
reach,’ 

From such adventures as those— 
and John Paterson had many of 
them during a lifetime of ninety 
years—his famous kinsman was re- 
moved. Born in April 1658, at 
Skipmyre, in Tinwald, a few miles 
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north-east of Dumfries, he is reported 
to have been from infancy trained 
by his pious mother in the doctrines 
of the Covenanters, and all through 
his life we find in him a simplicity 
and a devoutness that well aceorded 
with that training; but he left home 
before he was old enough to share 
the persecutions of that time. At the 
age of sixteen, it is reported, he went 
to Bristol, where he lodged for a 
while with an old kinswoman, and 
at. her death inherited from her 
money enough to start on the com- 
mercial career he had marked out 
for himself. From 1686, he said 
at a later date, he especially devoted 
himself ‘ abroad, as well as at home, 
to. matters of general trade and 
public revenues ;’ but many years 
before then he appears to have left 
Bristol, either to get a few years’ 
further exercise in European com- 
merce at Amsterdam, or at once to 
go on a trading expedition to 
America and the West Indies. 
Bristol was then, and had been 
for more than a hundred years, the 
great highway from England to the 
New World. The enterprising 
Bristol merchants who helped the 
Cabots to go on their early voyages 
of North American discovery, have 
in every subsequent generation had 
worthy followers. When, in 1574, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his com- 
rades petitioned Queen Elizabeth 
for leave to start an expedition of 
discovery and trade to the northern 
of America, as ‘of all unfre- 
quented places the only most fittest 
and most commodious for us to in- 
termeddle withal,’ we find that ‘ the 
city of Bristol very readily offered 
roool.’ towards the 4oo00/. necessary 
for the undertaking; and though 
that project brought no immediate 
success, other and larger ventures 
were promptly and prosperously 
made. It was chiefly through the 
perseverance of Bristol men that 
Virginia, after the failure of Raleigh’s 
experiment, became a nucleus for 
all the southern parts of the United 
States; and that in like manner the 
northern colonies, growing out of 
the New England settlement, were 
strengthened and extended. The New 
England patent was issued in 1620. 
Three years later James I. wrote 


to the cities of Bristol and Exeter, 
requesting them ‘to move persons 
of quality to join in the advance- 
ment of that plantation, a work in 
which the public take great interest, 
and likely to bring in good returns,’ 
and the former town was specially 
willing to sharein the work. Dated 
1638 is & ition from ‘ Walter 
Barrett, Walter Sandy and Company, 
of Bristol, merchants,’ setting 
forth that ‘they have been many 
years settling a plantation in New 
England, which was begun long 
before such multitudes of people 
went over; all they intend to send 
are regular people, neither factious 
nor vicious in religion: their planta- 
tion is apart from all others, and 
they desire now to transport a hun- 
dred and eighty persons, to provide 
victuals for furnishing the ships 
employed in the fishing trade upon 
that coast, for which they have 
built and made ready two ships ;’ 
and there are a number of like 
documents showing the zeal with 
which the Bristol traders applied 
themselves to other branches of 
American commerce. In 1651, for 
instance, ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Yeomans, and other merchants of 
Bristol, and owners of the “ Mary 
and Francis,”’ obtained license from 
Cromwell’s Council of State to 
accompany the fleet going to Bar- 
badoes, ‘ upon giving security to the 
value of the ship and goods, that 
she does not depart from the fleet, 
or trade with any in defection from 
the Commonwealth ;’ while on the 
1st of January, 1657, sanction was 
given to ‘Mr. Ellis of Bristol, to 
transport 1000 dozen of shoes to 
the Barbadoes,’ followed by authority 
to the same merchant for a like 
shipment on the 3rd of December. 
One other entry from the documents 
in the State Paper Office is too 
curious to be left unquoted, showing, 
as it does, how early began the great 
tide of Irish emigration, in Bristol 
ships, to the New World. By a 
Commonwealth order of 1652, 
‘liberty is given to Henry Hazard 
and Robert Immans, of the city of 
Bristol, merchants, to carry two 
hundred Irishmen from any port in 
Ireland to the Caribbee I P 
But New England was, in Pater- 
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son’s time, the chief resort of Bristol 
merchants and rising colo- 
nists from Bristol; and thither the 
young Scotchman went at some time 
— to 1686, probably in 1681, 
or a few years of wandering life in 
the American colonies. He married 
the widow of a Puritan minister at 
Boston, named Bridge’; and he is said 
to have been a partner in Phipps’s ex- 
ploit for recovering the Spanish trea- 
sure lost off Bahamas. In later years 
some of his enemies said that his oc- 
cupation in the West Indies had been 
that of a missionary ; others, that he 
employed himself as a buccaneer. 
Neither statement has any real 
foundation. His Presbyterian train- 
ing, and the known piety of his cha- 
racter, may have led him to follow 
the practice of his fellow-thinkers, 
and preach or conduct prayer meet- 
ings, whenever occasion occurred to 
demand this service ; and doubtless 
some of the commercial transactions 
in which he was engaged, like those 
of all his brother tradesmen in the 
American waters, would look pirati- 
cal if strictly judged by modern 
rules. Englishmen in those days 
had not forgotten the old mode of 
warfare with their great Spanish 
enemies. They still fought and 
made prizes on their own account, 
as Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, and 
Cavendish had done before them. 
But it is clear that Paterson was a 
merchant, and an honest and ener- 
getic one. Anderson, the historian 
of commerce, who, as a lad, must 
have known him in his old age, 
speaks of him as ‘a merchant who 
had been much in foreign countries, 
and had entered far into speculations 
relating to commerce and colonies.’ 
Trading voyages, chiefly, as it 
seems, between Bahamas and Bos- 
ton, occupied him for the five or 
tix years of his stay in the West 
Indies; and it was a desire to set in 
motion a much larger scheme of 
trade that brought him home before 
he had time to accumulate much 
wealth by his traffic. He must have 
been in England in 1681, as on the 
= nat November in that year he 
eer ary admission — 
the Merc Taylors’ Com 
and the record of his full an final 
admission on the 21st of October, 


1689, shows that he was in England 
again at that time. He had left 
the West Indies, indeed, about two 
years’ earlier than that. On his 
own showing, in a document ad- 
dressed to William III., the first 
thought of a Darien colony occurred 
to him in 1684 ; and in 1687, accord- 
ing to the statement of one of his 
contemporary libellers, ‘ he returned 
to Europe with his head fall of pro- 
jects. He endeavoured to make a 
market of his wares in Holland and 
Hamburg, but without success. He 
went afterwards to Berlin, opened 
his pack there, and had almost 
caught the Elector of Brandenburgh 
in his noose, but that miscarried 
too. He likewise imparted the same 
project to Mr. Secretary Blathwayt, 
but still with the same success. Meet- 
ing thus with so many discourage- 
ments in these several countries, he 
let his project sleep for some years, 
and pitehed his tent in London, where 
matter is never wanting to exercise 
plotting heads.’ 

These sentences are quoted from 
a pamphlet by Hodges, the profes- 
‘sional traducer employed by the 
English ministry, in 1700, to write 
down the Darien scheme, for 300/.a 
year. But the facts are tolerably 
correct. Coming to England shortly 
before the deposition of James II., 
Paterson had laid before that sove- 
reign a proposal for taking 
sion of the Isthmus of Darien, ‘ the 
keys of the Indies and doors of the 
world,’ and there founding a settle- 
ment which would answer the 
treble purpose of providing a cen- 
tral post for operations against 
Spain, of securing an emporium for 
English trade in the West, Indies 
and along the western shores of 
both North and South America, and 
of establishing a high-road for com- 
merece with the more distant depen- 
dencies in India and other parts 
of Asia. ‘There will be herein,’ 
he said, in the conclusion of a long 
and learned treatise on the subject, 

published some years after this 
time, ¢ more than sufficient means 
for laying the foundation of our 
trade, and improvement as large 
and extensive as his Majesty’s em- 
pire, and to order matters so that 
the designs of trade, navigation,‘and 
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industry, instead of being like bones 
of contention, as hitherto, may for 
the future become bonds of union 
to the British kingdoms; since here 
will not only certainly and visibly 

room enough for these, but, if 
need were, for many more sister na- 
tions. Thus they will not only be 
effectually cemented, but, by means 
of these storehouses of the Indies, 
this island, as it seems by nature 
designed, will, of course, become the 
emporium of Europe. His Majesty 
will then be effectually enabled to 
hold the balance and preserve the 
peace among the best and most 
considerable, if not likewise amongst 
the greatest part of mankind, from 
which he hath hitherto principally 
been. hindered and disabled by the 
mean. and narrow conceptions of 
mouopolists and hucksters, who 
have always been, and if not care- 
fully prevented will still be, pre- 
suming to measure the progress of 
the industry and improvements of 
the very universe, not by the extent 
and nature of the thing, but by 
their own poor, mistaken, and narrow 
conceptions thereof.’ But James IT. 
was too busy with the troubles that 
his bigotry had brought upon him 
to listen to suggestions for the bene- 
fiting of his kingdom or the cement- 
ing of union between England and 
Scotland; least of all when those 
suggestions came from a Puritan 
merchant and a kinsman of Scottish 
Covenanters. As king of England 
he had no disposition to carry on 
the schemes of naval grandeur that 
had won honour for him when Duke 
of York; and the only merchants 
whom he cared to have intercourse 
with, or to keep under his protec- 
tion, were those same ‘ monopolists 
and hucksters’ who found it their 
interest to pay him largely for his 
friendship. ‘Therefore Paterson ob- 
tained no hearing at the English 
court. Not yet disheartened, he 
took his Darien project abroad. In 
1688, while matters were being ar- 
ranged for the coming over of Wil- 
liam of Orange, he was often to be 
seen in the coffee-houses of Amster- 
dam, conferring with the great 
Dutch merchants, and urging their 
participationin his views. Later in 
the same year he was at Hamburg, 
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urging the establishment of a com- 
pany for the carrying out of his pet 
scheme. But in both places he 
failed ; and returning to London in 
1689, he seems, not to have for a 
moment abandoned the idea, but to 
have postponed it for a more suit- 
able occasion, when the nation, as 
well as himself, might be less op- 
pressed with ‘troubles, disappoint- 
ments, and afflictions.’ 

Concerning his life in London 
during the next few years, we are 
told but little; but that little helps 
us to a fair understanding of his 
position. He was living for some 
time, long or short, at Windsor ; 
and there is a pleasant tradition 
that he bought a farm there, with 
the view of providing a comfortable 
home for his aged parents, robbed 
of all enjoyment in their native dis- 
trict by the persecutions then abound- 
ing. But the merchant himself had 
need to live nearer the centre of 
business. For some years his resi- 
dence was in the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, where in 1691 he took 
a leading part, in company with 
Sir John Trenchard, Paul Daranda, 
and other notable men, in a project 
for bringing water into the north 
of London from the Hampstead and 
Highgate hills, an idea suggested 
by the noble enterprise of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton in connection with the 
New River Company. 

But he was also busy about mat- 
ters much more commercially im- 
portant. Late in this same year 
we find him giving evidence before 
the House of Commons, as a mer- 
chant of influence and repute, on 
the collection and management o1 
public loans. He proposed that, in 
lieu of occasional and unsettled 
loans formerly made to Govern- 
ment, a fixed sum of 1,000,000/. 
should be advanced by the trading 
merchants, at six per cent. interest, 
as a perpetual fund, to be managed 
by trustees chosen from the sub- 
scribers, and used not only in sup- 
plying the pressing claims of Govern- 
ment, but also in forming a public 
bank, ‘ to exchange such current 
bills as should be brought to be 
exchanged, the better to give credit 
thereunto, and make the said bills 
the better to circulate,’ 
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That, be it noted, was the first 
suggestion of the Bank of England. 
In old times the only bankers were 
pawnbrokers. The Italian mer- 
chants who in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries had given its name 
to Lombard Street, set a fashion 
which men like Sir Richard Whit- 
tington and Sir Thomas Gresham 
were not slow in following. Kings 
and great men, in need of money, 
came to have their wants supplied, 
leaving either bonds or substantial 
security for repayment. Edward I. 
once pawned his crown, and James I. 
and Charles I. many times pledged 
the crown-jewels. But whether the 
security was given in paper or in 
solid money’s worth, bills and every 
other sort of paper currency, as we 
now understand the terms, were 
things unknown. Until the money 
was repaid, the security was locked 
up, and not allowed to come into 
the market. By this plan of tying 
up great quantities of capital the 
mercantile community was seriously 
damaged, although one class—es- 
pecially since the days of George 
Heriot and Sir William Herrick— 
the class of goldsmiths, was greatly 
enriched and advanced in influence. 
In attempting to remedy this evil, 
the London merchants fell into 
another as great. The extrava- 
gancies of life under the gay rule of 
the Stuarts, and the risk which 
private individuals felt in keeping 
money in their own hands during 
the troublous times both of the 
Rebellion and of the Restoration, 
brought immense quantities of coin 
and bnilion into the keeping of the 
goldsmiths and other rich men of 
Lombard Street. Having begun as 
mere money-lenders, they came to 
be money-keepers as well. They 
not only lent great sums of money 
in return for paper bonds, but they 
also took charge of vast quantities 
of wealth, for which, in like man- 
ner, they issued paper bonds. Thus 
it became natural and necessary for 
the paper to be used as money; and 
no sooner was the custom begun 
than its convenience, both to the 
honest and to the dishonest, led to 
its adoption to'an unreasonable and 
dangerous extent. Half the gold 
in the kingdom came to be stowed 


away in the vaults of Lombard 
Street, and the buying and selling 
of ordinary merchants and trades- 
men was carried on almost execlu- 
sively by means of paper. Both for 
giving and for receiving bullion the 
bankers or money-agents charged 
high rates of interest, and so en- 
riched themselves to the disparage- 
ment of their neighbours; and the 
public, while paying dearly for 
these privileges, ran the risk of 
losing their wealth through ‘the 
failure or defalcation of the men to 
whom they entrusted it. 

It was to remedy this state of 
things that in 1691 William Pater- 
son urged the establishment of a 
national bank, so as to provide ’a 
safe means of investment anda 
trustworthy machinery for lendiny 
and borrowing money at proper 
rates of interest. Many of the 
great London merchants supported 
his project, especially, as it seems, 
Michael Godfrey, one of the richest: 
and most honest city men of that 
time, brother of the ill-fated and 


_ famous Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey ; 


but others opposed it, and it was 
coldly entertained by the legislature. 
Five or six gentlemen joined with 
Paterson, we read in the Parlia- 
mentary journals, in urging the 
project and giving evidence touch- 
ing it before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. ‘ The 
Committee were of opinion not to 
receive any proposal which required 
making the bills of property cur- 
rent, so as to force them as pay- 
ment on any without their consent. 
But they acquainted Mr. Paterson 
that they would receive any pro- 
posal to advance one million on a 
perpetual fund of interest, to be in 
the nature of a purchase, where 
they might assign their interest as 
they pleased, to any one who con- 
sented thereto.’ ‘Io that proposal 
to do for the Government all that 
it needed, without according to the 
merchants what they chiefly desired, 
Paterson, eager for the interest and 
honour of the Commonwealth, was 
willing to agree. But the more 
prudent merchants who had pro- 
iaised to assist in subscribing the 
capital thought otherwise. There- 
fore, after some further debating 





and consideration, the proposal was 
thrown aside, to be carefally thonght 
over by Paterson, and discussed 
with his friends in the City and the 
West End. It was also taken note 
of by some of the political and 
financial speculators for whom the 
ensuing years were famous, and 
made the basis of many absurd pro- 
itions. Chief of these were Hugh 
hamberlayne and John Briscoe, 
who published pamphlets and ten- 
dered petitions to Parliament repre- 
senting the advantages to be derived 
from a land bank, and the issuing 
of unlimited supplies of 
money, inconvertible into gold or 
silver. By this arrangement every 
one having land was to receive 
paper money equivalent to its value, 
ides remaining in possession of 
the land itself. The owner of an 
estate yielding 1s0/. a year—and 
therefore supposed to be worth 
8,000/.—for instance, was to be en- 
riched by a bonus of 8,000/. worth 
of paper. ‘In consideration of the 
freeholders bringing their lands into 
the bank,’ said Chamberlayne, ‘ for 
@ fund of current credit, to be esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, it is 
now proposed that for every 150. 
per annum, secured for a hundred 
and fifty — for but one hundred 
payments of tool. annum, 
free from all manner Of taxes and 
deductions whatsoever, every such 
freeholder shall receive 4,000/. in 
the said current credit, and shall 
have 2,0co/. more put into the 
fishery stock for his proper benefit ; 
there may be farther 2,000/. 
reserved at the Parliament's dis- 
posal towards the carrying on this 
present war.’ The nonsense of such 
talk is now a to every one, 
but in those days of hazy political 
economy and of financial difticulties, 
leading both men and nations to 


all sorts of preposterous hopes of 
eee aking. it was accepted by 
t 


thousands. even found sup- 
porters enough in the House of 
Commons to get it referred to a 
commitive at the Christmas time of 
1693. But there it was left, the 
good sense of the House being too 
strong for its real adoption, and the 
commercial world generally being 
made aware of its folly through the 
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uent > of William 

Cham! ’s silly 
this good effect, at any rate, that, 
by the force of contrast, it brought 
favour upon Paterson’s wise one. 
Paterson’s proposal was abandoned in 
1691, a8 We saw, because the Govern- 
ment objected to the legalizing of 
paper currency. That was the osten- 
sible objection; a more real one 
arose from the fact that the financier’s 
scheme also involved the doing 
away with the pernicious custom, 
adopted by needy governments 
during many generations, of de- 
basing the coinage and keting 
the money thus gained. That was 
a policy that Paterson could not 
fail to denounce both on moral and 
on financial grounds. He also de- 
nounced the system of lotteries and 
annuities by which, for the receipt 
of money to be presently squan- 
dered in foreign wars, heavy addi- 
tions were made to the national 
debt, ‘that dangerous and con- 
suming evil,’ as he called it in the 
days of its commencement. ‘ Upon 
the whole,’ he wrote in one of his 
many treatises, ‘they so managed 
matters in these last three years, 
from the first proposition to the 
establishment of the Bank —that 
is, from 1691 to 1694—* as that ‘the 
before-mentioned debt of three mil- 
lions was one way or other more 
than doubled. At last, with much 
ado, they ventured to try the pro- 
position of the Bank, although not 
80 as to affect the general credit for 
the better so much as at first de- 
signed, but only as a lame expe- 
dient.’ 

But Paterson's battle was won as 
soon as he had gained permission to 
establish the Bank anyhow. His 
chief helpers in the work were Mi- 
chael Godfrey, who used his in- 
fluence in the City, and Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, Pater- 
son’s constant friend and supporter, 
who fought down the opposition of 
court and state. That was by to 
means @ light task. The proposal 
had to be smuggled into Parliament 
under cover of a bill imposing a new 
duty on tonnage, for the benefit of 
the capitalists lending money to- 
wards carrying on the war with 
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to be incorporated as the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, with power to deal in bills of 
exchange, bullion, and forfeited 
bonds, provided they carried on no 
other trade in their corporate capa- 
city. This suggestion was sharply 
canvassed in the House of Commons, 
and only passed after many divisions 
and amendments. It was 

denounced in the ecko of Lords, 
the final discussion, after many de- 
lays and repeated considerations, 
lasting from nine o'clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon. 


bout it, there had still 
Fortunately there 
a Bank. The bill was en- 
oo —_ on the 25th of 
d on the 27th of July 
Pert of incorporation 
. Within ten days of the 
ing of at as books _ —- 
1. On the first 
—— was paid or peel o> | 
2,000/. being Paterson’s own ; and on 
the tenth John Locke had to hurry 
to the temporary meeting-place 
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required sum of 1,200,000/. 
‘The advantages that the king and 


* all concerned in tallies had from the 


Bank,’ said Bishop Burnet, no friend 
to Paterson, ‘ were so soon sensibly 
felt, that all people saw into the se- 
cret reasons that made the enemies 
of the constitution set themselves 
with so much earnestness against 
it’ Paterson himself, in a modest 


r cent. per annum interest, but 

wise gave life and currency to 
double or treble the value of its ca- 
pital, to other branches of the public 
credit, and so, under God, became 
the principal means of the success 
of the campaign in the following 
year, 1695, particularly in reducing 
the important city and fortress of 
Namur, the first material step to the 
peace concluded at Ryswick, two 
years after.’ 

But if the Bank of England did 
much to facilitate the reduction of 
Namur, the reduction of Namur 
wrought a ernel injury on the Bank 
of England. Hardly had the Com- 
pany, consisting of a governor, a de- 
puty-governor, and four-and-twenty 


_ directors, quitted their temporary 


home at the Mercers’ Hall, to find a 
more permanent dwelling-place in 
the Grocers’ Hall, where their busi- 
ness was conducted in one long room 
by fifty-four clerks, than it lost its 
two best members. Business took 
Michael Godfrey to the camp of 
William IL in the Netherlands, in 
the summer of 1695, and curiosity 
led him to be present at the siege of 
Namur. ‘ Mr. Godfrey, said the 
king, when he caught sight of him 
among the officers of his staff, ‘ Mr. 
Godfrey, you ought not to run these 
hazards. You are not a soldier: 
you can be of no use to us here.’ 
‘Sir’ answered the merchant, ‘ I 
run no more hazard than your Ma- 
jesty.’ ‘Not so, replied the king ; 
‘I am where it is my duty to be, 
and I may without presumption 


* * Formerly,’ says Macaulay, ‘ when 
the Treasury was empty, when the taxes 
came in slowly, and when the pay of the 
soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it had 
been necessary for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up and down 
Cheapside and Cornhill, attended by the 
Lord Mayor and by the aldermen, to make 
up a sum by borrowing 100/, from ‘this 
hosier, and 200/, from that ironmoager.’ 
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commit my life to God's keeping. 
But you-—.’ Godfrey never heard 
the sentence finished. At that in- 
stant a cannon ball struck him, and 
he fell dead at King William’s 


feet. 
had been deputy-gover- 

nor of the Bank, and a stout cham- 
a of all the measures a 

y Paterson, who, from his inferior 
mercantile pean. was only a di- 
rector, marked out for special and 
ill-tempered resistance, just because 
of his fame and influence in the 
outside world. This opposition 
seems to have induced him, as soon 
as his friend’s death left him alone, 
to abandon the work altogether. 
There is no warrant for the current 
assertion that he was expelled from 
the direction ; but he does appear to 
have been, according to a Vertcor, of 
rary statement, ‘ intrigued out of his 
post, and out of the honours he had 
earned.’ At any rate, after the first 
year, his name is not found in the 
list of directors, and before long he 
repurchased his stock, to use it in 
other ways. Henceforth the memo- 
rable history of the Bank of England 
has nothing to do with Paterson. 
Having overcome the conservative 
opposition of many of his contem- 
poraries, and the yet more danger- 
ous love of novelties that charac- 
terized many others, and succeeded 
in the establishment of a noble in- 
stitution, too full of vitality to be 
seriously harmed by the folly or self- 
ishness of its members, he left it to 
do its work in the bringing about of 
an entire change in the financial 
licy of England, and to contribute 
vastly to its unparalleled commer- 
cial greatness. 

But Paterson had no thought of 
being idle. He only left the insti- 
tution, in which his presence seemed 
to excite jealousies, to do what 
seemed to him quite as useful work 
of another sort. Having withdrawn 
his 2,000/. from the Bank, we find 
hira at this time investing double 
that sum in the City of London 
Orphans’ Fund, and making im- 
portant suggestions for the improved 
management and distribution of that 
charity. The suggestions, however, 
were not adopted ; and the merchant 
straightway turned all his attention 
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to a revival of his long-cherished 
Dari . 


Fully to tell the history of that 
project and its effects would require 
a volume, and then another volume 
would be wanted for disproof of the 
errors into which most previous 
writers have fallen Pe yoo | it. 
Prejudice against Seotland, and the 

mal abuse of Paterson that was 
eaped upon him, when misfortune 
left him many enemies and few 
friends, caused grievous misrepre- 
sentations to be published in his 
lifetime, and those misrepresenta- 
tions have found ready adoption at 
the hands of later historians. ‘The 
story is an exciting one,’ said Lord 
Macaulay, ‘ and it has generally been 
told by writers whose judgment had 


been erted by strong national 
partiality” There are other partiali- 
ties besides national ones ; and as the 
most impartial are apt to make blun- 
ders, if they write without precise 
information, the careful student of 
Paterson’s career will find much to 
dissent from, even in one of the 
most eloquent episodes * in the most 
eloquent of modern histories. We 
have already seen that Paterson was 
not ‘a foreign adventurer, whose 
whole capital consisted in an inven- 
tive brain and a persuasive tongue.” 
The actual facts show him to have 
acted in this affair not always with 
worldly wisdom, but from first to- 
last with rare disinterestedness. If 
there were errors in his scheme, 
they were errors of a generous 
mind, and such as a well-balanced 
judgment might fall into without 
reproach. The dangerous faults of 
the undertaking were clearly seem 
and boldly denounced by him, and 
for the ruin they brought upon it 
blame can attach only to the men 
who thwarted and su ed him. 

For more than ten years the pro- 
ject had been taking shape and 
gaining force in his mind. He had 
already proposed it, without success, 
to James lI. of England, to the 
merchants of Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, and to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg. He now urged it upon 
his countrymen in Scotland, partly 
in a patriotic desire to increase their 

* Macaulay's * History,’ ed. 1862, vol. 
viii., pp. 195-228. 
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slender foreign trade, and partly 
because among them he would be 
likely to meet with less opposition 
than among the | blished 
monopolists of London. Mainly due 
to his influence, doubtless, was the 
Act of Parliament encouraging 
Scottish trade, passed in 1693; and 
to him is attributed the very word- 
ing of the statute for the form- 
ation of a Scottish African and 
India Company, which received 
the royal sanction on the 26th of 
June, 1695. ‘There are remarkable 
occurrences at this time,’ he wrote, 
on the 9th of July following, to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, ‘ and 
our neighbours lie under many dis- 
advantages. A considerable mea- 
sure of the gains of trade and 
improvements seems to incline to 
Scotland, to give them a facility and 
inclination to gain some advantages 


for themselves and their posterity, 
all which seem to be harbingers of, 
and to portend, success. Above all, 
it’s 1 for us to make no dis- 
tinction of parties in this great and 
noble undertaking ; but of whatever 
nation or religion a member, if one 
of us, he ought to be looked upon to 
be of the same interest and inclina- 
tion. We must not act apart in 
anything, but in a firm and united 
body, and distinct from all interest 
whatever; so hoping that mao ik 
God, who at this time seems to have 
fitted so many able instruments, 
both of our own nation and others, 
and given us such opportunities as 
perhaps others have not, will per- 
fect the work begun, and make 
some use of Scotland also to visit 
those dark places of the earth whose 
habitations are full of cruelty.’ 


_ (To be continued.) 


MAY MUSINGS. 


BY A CITY POET, 


EAUTIFUL May! time of sunshine and cheeriness, 
Brightest and pleasantest month of the year ; 

Country and town lose the last of their dreariness ; 
Winter is dead when thy blossoms appear. 

Hark! what a concert! now sing they how merrily, 
Birds taking treble in melody gay, 

Bees humming bass in the chorus, and verily 
Grasshoppers chirping a welcome to May! 


Down in green lanes now the hedges are eagerly 
Donning fair robes of each delicate hue, 
Threaded with sunbeams of gold, and not meagrely 
Jewelled with glittering drops of dew. 
May in the country affords in variety 
Charms such as these—very well in their way ; 
But for the witching delights of society, 
London out-London’s itself in May. 


Season when Amazons, hatted and habited, 
Canter bewitchingly down Rotten Row; 

Feathers and veils, black, white, blue, brown, and drab it had, 
Conquered St. Anthony’s self—such a show! 

Men in the Park o'er the rails stretch their necks to see 
Beauties in carriages, dazzling array ! 

What dresses! and bonnets! and coiffures! oh, ecstasy! 
No place on earth is like London in May! 
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Season for Opera-boxes, new carriages, 
Everything costly, luxurious, and rare; 
Season when daily are wonderful marriages 
Seen at St. George’s, near Hanover Square. 
Folks from the country, o’er-brimming with loyalty, 
Stand in the Mall on the Queen’s birthday, 
Patiently waiting for hours, until Royalty 
Passes to hold the great Drawing-room in May. 


Season when opens Her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
Season for opera, concert, and rout; 
Season when girls come to town ‘ just to see it,’ or, 
Like the new novels, to ‘ be brought out.’ 
Now is the Derby, great annual festival ; 
Think of its glories—they’re always in May ; 
Think of the ‘ fan on the road,’ and then, best of all, 
Think of the headache you have next day. 


Now is the ‘ Heath’ in its glory at Ascot, too, 
White gloves are betted and white hands are won ; 

Fortnum and Mason pack hamper and basket to 
Crown our delight when the race is run. 

Smiles and champagne, lobster-salad and laughter, are 
Capital things on a sunshiny day; 

These, and the balls that are sure to come after, are 
Some of the pleasures of London in May. 


Balls did I say? Oh! immortal Terpsichore, 
This is the month when in London you reign; 
‘Pa’ by ‘ the girls’ and their dear little trickery 
Vanquished, says, ‘ Well, this once, never again.’ 
Music, such music! the true Coote-and-Tinneyean, 
Soft, streaming, measured, melodious, and gay, 
Partners, so deeply bespoken, who’d win, he an 
Early engagement must make in May. 


Season when opens the Royal Academy ; 
Here may the visitor revel in art, 

And though he needn’t know Ruskin from Adam, he 
Lingers with pleasure, and grieves to depart. 

Genius there triumphs, and Landseer thou headest all 
Other a in the R. A. 

(Nelson, hard by, longs to see on his pedestal 
Landseer’s four lions, and long he may!) 
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Season when flower-shows tempt by their brilliancy 
Smartly-dressed people to Chiswick and Kew, 

Who, as they saunter through canvas pavilions, see 
Rarest exotics in thousands on view. 

Season when——but I must pause, for the Editor 
Hints that my verses are ‘stopping the way.’ 

Reader, farewell! I must end since he’s said it, or 
Yet l’d not done with the pleasures of May. 

Temple, 1865. 
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AN EXCURSION EXTRAORDINARY; 
oR, 
A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF AFRICA, 


T a crowded meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society of 
London, held on the 14th of January, 
} ae one of the speakers concluded 


‘England has always marched at 
the head of nations [ Observe, nations 
universally march, one at the head 
of all the heek through the intre- 
pidity of her travellers in pursuit 
of geographical discoveries (Hear, 
hear}. Dr. Samuel Fergusson, one 
of her glorious sons, will not dis- 
grace his origin (No, no}. His at- 
tempt, if it succeed {It will, it will], 
will connect, by completing them, 
our scattered notions of ‘African 
cartology [Heur, hear]; and, if it 
fail [Never, never}, it will still re- 
main one of the boldest conceptions 
of human genius’ [Long-continued 
cheering, with lo for Dr. 
Fergusson]. 

The Doctor was, therefore, intro- 
duced to the meeting. His entrance 
was the signal for renewed applause, 
which he received without the 
slightest emotion. He was a man 
some forty years of age, of ordinary 
stature and constitution. <A ruddi- 
ness of complexion betrayed his san- 
guine temperament. His counte- 
nance was calm, his features regular ; 
but his nose was large, like the prow 
of a vessel, as became a man destined 
to make important discoveries. His 
soft eyes, intelligent rather than 
daring, gave a great charm to his 

hysiognomy. His arms were long ; 

feet were planted on the ground 
with the decision of a sturdy pedes- 
trian. Advancing to the chair that 
was placed for him, he stood still 
and steady, and isi the fore- 
finger of his right hand to heaven, 
he uttered the single word, ‘ Ex- 
celsior |’ 

The expression was accepted with 
enthusiasm. It exactly described 
the situation, and that with the ut- 
most brevity. 

But who was the Doctor? and 
what was his enterprise ? 

Samuel Fergusson was the son of 


a captain in the navy, trained to 
follow his father’s profession. His 
studies included, amongst other 
things, the narratives of Mungo 
Park, Bruce, Levaillant, and even 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ besides botany, 
astronomy, medicine, and natural 
philosophy in general. At the age 
of twenty-two, when he lost his fa- 
ther, he had already made the tour 
of the world. In 1845, he took part 
in Captain Sturt’s expedition for the 
discovery of a Caspian Sea which 
was su to exist in the centre 
of Australia. This little excursion 
was followed by other equally plea- 
sant trips, during all which he was 
one of 7 — active of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph correspondents. He 
was we inowh to the Geographical 
Societies of London, Paris, berlin, 
and Vienna, as well as to the Travel- 
Jers’ Club and the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, whence his friend Kok- 
burn, the statician, one day sent him 
the following problem by way of an 
agreeable relaxation:— Given the 
number of miles travelled during 
your voyage round the world, how 
many miles has your head travelled 
more than your feet, in consequence 
of the different lengths of the radii? 
Or, Given the number of miles tra- 
velled by your head and your feet 
respectively, calculate the height of 
your own stature exactly to a line. 
After the meeting the Doctor was 
entertained at dinner by the Travel- 
lers’ Club, where the dimensions of 
the joints were in proportion to the 
celebrity of the guest. The stur- 
geon which figured at this splendid 
Seat was only three inches shorter 
than Fergusson himself. Next morn- 
ing the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ in a 
leader, announced, ‘ Africa, at last, 
is about to yield the secret of her 
vast solitudes. A modern (idipus 
will solve the riddle which sixty 
centuries have failed to reveal. An 
intrepid discoverer proposes to tra- 
verse the whole of that continent, 
from east to west, in a balloon. If 
we are correctly informed, the start- 
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ing-point will be the Islo of Zanzibar, 
on the east coast. The spotat which 
the journey will end can be known 
only to Providence. The Geogra- 
phical Society has generously con- 
tributed 2,500/. in aid of the ex- 
penses. Our readers Shall be duly 
acquainted with the progress of this 
adventurous attempt, which is un- 
precedented in the annals of geo- 
graphy.’ t 

Dr. Fergusson had a friend; but 
he was not another self, an alter ego. 
It is impossible for friendship to 
exist between two perfectly iden- 
tical beings. Dick Kennedy was a 
thorough Scotehman, open, resolute, 
obstinate. He resided at Leith, 
near Edinburgh. He was a perfect 
—— and so capital a shot, 

t not only did he split rifle-bullets 
on the edge of a knife, but he di- 
vided them into such equal halves, 
that, on weighing them afterwards, 
there was no perceptible difference 
between them. The young men 
first became acquainted in India, 
where they belonged to the same 
regiment. While Dick was hunt- 
ing tigers and elephants, Samuel 
searched for plants and inseets, and 
was rewarded by more than one 
specimen whose value was equal to 
a pair of ivory tusks. Neither of 
them ever had occasion to save the 
other’s life, or to render any service 
whatsoever; whence arose an un- 
alterable attachment. Destiny some- 
times separated, but sympathy con- 
stantly reunited them. 

As soon as Kennedy caught sight 
of the article in the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ he hastened in great excite- 
ment to the General Railway Station, 
and next day arrived in London. 
Three quarters of an hour after- 
wards a cab deposited him in front 
of the Doctor’s modest mansion, 
Soho Square, Greek Street. He ra- 
pidly mounted the perron, or flight 
of steps, and announced his arrival 
by five loud knocks. The Doctor 
opened the door in person. 

‘You in London, my dear Dick, 
and during the shooting season too! 
What brings you here?’ 

‘The newspapers’ announcement 
of your insane project, which I am 
determined to prevent.’ 

‘Indeed! J mean to take you 
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with me; but we can breakfast 
while discussing that point.’ So the 
friends took their opposite places 
before a little table Jaden with a 
pile of sandwiches and an enormous 
teapot. 

‘ My dear Samuel, your scheme is 
impossible.’ 

‘ We shall see that after we have 
tried it.’ 

‘ And the obstacles, the dangers of 
every kind!’ 

‘Obstacles were invented to be 
overcome. As to dangers, every- 
thing in life is dangerous. It may 
be dangerous to sit down, or to get 
out of bed.’ 

* Have you discovered any means 
of directing a balloon ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it; the idea is vi- 
sionary. But I mean to go from 
east to west, by taking advantage of 
the trade-winds.’ 

‘Really!’ said Kennedy, reflect- 
ing. ‘The trade-winds. Certainly— 
there may be something in that.’ 

Dr. Fergusson had also a servant 
who answered to the name of Joe; a 
capital fellow, devoted to his master 
—a faithful Caleb, of unfailing 
good-humour. Fergusson left to 
his management all the minor de- 
tails of his existence, and with good 
reason. Rare and honest Joe! A 
servant who orders your dinner; 
whose taste is yours; who 
your trunk, without forgetting 
shirts or stockings; who keeps 
your keys and your secrets without 
betraying the trust—think of such 
@ servant as that! 

In Joe’s opinion the Doctor was 
infallible. After he had spoken, 
might no man speak. Whatever he 
thought, was just; what he said, 
sensible; whatever he ordered and 
undertook was possible and prac- 
ticable; consequently, when the 
Doctor broached his plan of cross- 
ing Africa in the air, tor Joe it was 
a settled business. He felt assured 
of making one of the party. 

But also he was certain to render 
great service by his intelligence and 
his marvellous agility. Had a pro- 
fessor of gymnastics been required 
for the monkeys in the Zoological 
Gardens, Joe was perfectly capable of 
undertaking the situation. Jump- 
ing, leaping, flying, impossible feats 
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for him were merely child’s play. 
Amongst his other qualifications, he 
possessed an astonishing power and 
range of vision. Like Moestlin, 
Kepler’s teacher, he enjoyed the rare 
faculty of distinguishing Jupiter's 
satellites without a telescope, and of 
counting fourteen stars in the group 
of the Pleiades, although some of 
them are of the ninth magnitude. 

The Doctor hastened the prepara- 
tions for his departure. He person- 
ally superintended the construction 
of his loon, introducing certain 
modifications respecting which he 
kept absolute silence. His object 
was to be able to descend at will, 
and mount again without losing an 
atom of gas. For some time past 
he had been studying Arabic and 
other African dialects; and, thanks 
to his polyglot tendencies, he made 
rapid progress. On the 16th of Fe- 
bruary the screw steamer ‘ Resolute’ 
was moored at Greenwich. Her 
hold had been prepared to receive 
the balloon ; and on the 18th it was 
carefully got on board with all its 
accessories—the car and its tent- 
like covering, anchors, ropes, pro- 
visions, water-tanks, ballast, every- 
thing. A sufficient stock of sul- 
phuric acid and old iron was laid in 
for the production of the hydrogen 
gas. On the 21st, at three in the 
morning, the ‘ Resolute’ had got her 
steam up and was making for the 
mouth of the Thames. 

On the 30th of March the Table 
Monntain came into view, and Cape 
Town, situated at its foot, could 
soon be made out with the telescope. 
One day’s halt there sufficed to take 
in coals and fresh provisions. The 
run through the channel of Mozam- 
bique was particularly favoured by 
the weather; and on the 15th of 
April, at 11 A.m., the steamer cast 
anchor before the town of Zanzibar, 
on the island of that name. Zanzi-bar 
is separated from the African coast by 
a strait whose greatest breadth does 
not exceed thirty miles. It drives 
@ brisk trade ‘in ivory, gums, and 
especially in ‘ebony,’ for Zanzibar is 
the slave-market. There is concen- 
trated, for exportation, all the ‘hu- 
man plunder taken by the chiefs in 
the interior in their intestine broils. 

The balloon was landed under 


the protection of the British Consul, 
inflated in the usual way when 
ready-made gas is not to be had, 
and then christened the Victoria. 
Two hundred pounds of ballast, in 
fifty bags, were taken in; and at 
nine o’clock in \the morning of the 
18th every preparation was con- 
cluded. The trio took their places 
in the car. ‘ Let go’all!’ shouted 
the Doctor, and the Victoria proudly 
and steadily rose until she attained 
an elevation of two thousand feet. 

The air was pure, with the wind 
blowing moderately from the south- 
west. The strait was safely and 
speedily crossed, and they were 
gliding over the continent. The 
fields were like a pattern-book ‘of 
various colours; the natives were 
black insects crawling to and fro. 
For better observation, they de- 
scended to an altitude of three hun- 
dred feet above the ground. Pass- 
ing near a village, which the map 
indicated to be Kaole, the whole po- 
pulation came out, shouting at them 
with fright and anger. Showers of 
arrows were bootlessly shot at the 
aérial monster which floated over- 
head. And then the scene changed 
to tufts of trees and more scattered 
negro vill ; 

* How beautiful!’ said Joe, break- 
ing silence. But he got no answer. 
The Doctor was busy taking notes 
and observing barometrical varia- 
tions. Kennedy’s eyes were too 
fully occupied to allow his tongue 
any employment. At last, with a 
unanimous explosion— 

‘A fig for postchaises!’ Joe ex- 
claimed. 

‘A fig for steamers!’ the Doctor 
added. 

* And a fig for railways!’ rejoined 
Kennedy. ‘ They carry you through 
a country without showing you it. 
Our balloon is a paradise—an 
ecstatic dream in a luxurious ham- 
mock.’ 

‘What magnificent trees!’ Joe 
continued. ‘They look quite real 
and natural, but they are very fine, 
nevertheless; a dozen of them 
would make a forest.’ 

‘They are baobabs,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘That one, there, must be 
a hundred feet in girth.’ 

And so they gazed and glided on. 
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After supping heartily, they agreed 
to divide the night into three 
watches. As the Doctor had deter- 
mined to take the first watch, 
Kennedy and Joe, well wrapped in 
their blankets, were very soon fast 
asleep, 

About two o'clock in the afternoon 
of their third day’s journey, the 
Victoria hovered over Kazeh, some 
three hundred and fifty miles away 
from the coast, with magnificent 
weather and a broiling sun, without 
oS slightest perceptible breath of 


f We left Zanzibar only two days 
ago,’ said the Doctor, consulting his 
notes, ‘and we have gone over a 
distance (including deviations and 
driftings) of nearly five hundred 
geographical miles. It took Cap- 
tains Burton and Speke four months 
to get so far.’ 

Kazeh, an important point in 
Central Africa, is scarcely a town. 
It is a collection of six large excava- 
tions, in which hovels, slaves’ huts, 
little yards, and well-cultivated gar- 
dens are closely huddled together; 
onions, sweet batatas, egg-plants, 
gourds, and mushrooms thrive to 
perfection. Around the excavations 
picture to yourself numerous native 
cottages, vast market-places, hemp- 
fields, clumps of handsome trees, 
and you have Kazeh. Business, 
just then, was at its busiest. There 
was a mingled hubbub of neighing 
mules, singing women, squalling 
children, and shouting men, not to 
mention drums and _ trumpets. 
Honey, cotton, ivory, gaudy stuffs, 
were lying about in rich confusion. 
All at once the uproar ceased. The 
crowd had caught sight of the 
Victoria, which was gradually 
making a perfectly vertical descent. 
Men, women, children, slaves, mer- 
chants, Arabs, and negroes, suddenly 
disappeared, hiding themselves in 
holes and hovels. 

* My dear Samuel,’ said Kennedy, 
‘if this be the effect which we pro- 
duce, we shall have some difficulty 
in establishing commercial relations 
with those good people down below.’ 

‘ They are frightened at first, but 
will soon return, out of either 
curiosity or superstition. Look! I 
catch a glimpse of some already.’ 


The Victoria the 
ground, fixed one of her anchors in 
the top of the tree which was near- 
est to the market-place. Little by 
little, the population out of 
their burrows and hiding-places. 
Several Wagangas, the sorcerers of 
the neighbourhood, known by their 
trappings of conical shells, ad vanced 
boldly. They wore at their girdle 
little black gourds covered with 
grease, and divers magical imple- 
ments, all in a state of doctorial 
dirtiness. Soon, the crowd thronged 
round them, the women and children 
rejoined the party, the drums re- 
sumed their drumming, hands were 
clapped together and stretched to- 
wards the sky. 

‘ That's their manner of praying,’ 
observed the Doctor. ‘If lam not 
mistaken, we are likely to play an 
important part. Even you, Joe, 
may be made a fetish—a sort of 
little god.’ 

‘ L have no objection, sir. I don’t 
dislike incense.’ 

‘At that moment, one of the 
sorcerers, @ Myanga, made a signal, 
and the whole multitude kept dead 
silence.” He addressed a few words 
to the travellers, but in a tongue 
unknown to them. The Doctor 
therefore tried a sentence of Arabic, 
and was immediately answered in 
the same in a flowery harangue, 
which was listened to with great 
approval, to the effect that the 
Victoria (mistaken of the Moon in 
person) having deigned, with her 
three sons, to approach the city, the 
gracious compliment would never 
be forgotten in the land favoured 
by the Sun.’ 

The Doctor replied, with great 
gravity, that the Moon was accus- 
tomed, every thousand years, to 
gratify her worshippers with her 
immediate presence. If they had 
any petition to make, now was the 
time to express their wants and 
wishes. 

The sorcerer answered that their 
sultan, the Mwani, who had been 
ill for several years, would be glad 
to see the Sons of the Moon at his 
palace. 

‘The Moon,’ said Fergusson, 
pitving the sovereign beloved of 

children of Ungamwezy, has 
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commissioned us to accomplish the 
cure of his most sable majesty. 
Let him prepare to receive us 
forthwith.’ 

The clamour, the cries, the chant- 
ing, and all the rest of their noisy 
demonstrations redoubled. The 
whole vast multitude of curly 
black heads set itself in motion in 
one direction. 

‘ And now,’ said the Doctor to his 
companions, ‘ we must be prepared 
for every contingency. At any 
moment we may be compelled to 
take ourselves off in double-quick 
time. Kennedy, therefore, will re- 
main in the car, and maintain a 
sufficient ascensional power. The 
anchor is firmly fixed in the tree; 
there is nothing to fear in that 
respect. I will descend ; Joe shall do 
the same, only he will remain at the 
foot of the rope-ladder. Be under 
no apprehension on my account; 
I am protected, for a time, by their 
su ition.’ 

‘aking a small medicine-chest in 
his hand, heclimbed down the ladder, 
oe by Joe, who gravely seated 

imself at its foot, cross-legged, with 
oriental self-importance. A ‘portion 
of the crowd formed a respectful 
circle round him. The Doctor, 
headed by the native band of music 
and escorted by a troop of dancing 
devotees, slowly proceded to the 
royal ‘tembé,’ outside the town. It 
was then about three in the after- 
noon, and the sun shone brightly, 
asin duty bound. They were soon 
joined by the sultan’s natural son, 
a well-made young fellow, who, 
according to the custom of the 
country, was the sole inheritor of 
the paternal goods, to the exclusion 
of the legitimate children. He 
prostrated himself before the Son of 
the Moon, who raised him with 
gracious gestures. 

The palace, a sort of square edifice 
called Ititenya, was situated on the 
slope of a hill in the midst of tro- 
pical vegetation. A sort of ve- 
randah, formed by the projecting 
roof of thatch, surrounded the exte- 
rior, resting on a wooden post which 
assumed the pretension of being 
carved. The walls were decorated 
with long stripes of reddish clay, on 
which attempts had been made to 


represent the figures of men and 
serpents—the latter being the better 
likenesses. The roof did not re- 
pose immediately on the walls, but 
allowed the air to circulate freely 
throughout the habitation. Win- 
dows were an unknown luxury, and 
doors very nearly so. 

The Doctor was received with 
great honours by the guards and 
the royal favourites. Notwithstand- 
ing the sultan’s illness, the din re- 
doubled when he entered the palace. 
He remarked, suspended from the 
lintel, hares’ tails and zebras’ manes, 
by way of talisman. He was wel- 
comed by the assembled troop of 
his majesty’s wives to the dulcet 
sound of the ‘upatu,’ a sort of 
cymbal made with the bottom of a 
copper pot, and the harmonious 
tones of the ‘kilindo, a drum, five 
feet long, hollowed out of a tree. 
Most of these ladies seemed very 
pretty. They laughed heartily as 
they smoked their tobacco in long 
black pipes. Half a dozen of them 
were not less cheerful than the 
others, although reserved for a cruel 


death. At the sultan’s decease they 


were to be buried alive together 
with him, to keep him company in 
his eternal solitude. 

The Doctor advanced to the ail- 
ing sovereign’s wooden bed. There 
he beheld a man, some forty years 
of age, perfectly used-up and bru- 
talised by orgies of every kind, and 
for whom nothing could be done. 
His illness, which had lasted some 
years, was one continued drunken 
fit. The royal sot was almost un- 
conscious, and all the ammonia in 
the world would not have set him 
on his legs again. 

The wives and favourites bent the 
knee and bowed themselves during 
this solemn interview. By means 
of a few drops of violent cordial, the 
Doctor roused this lethargic body 
for an instant. The sultan stirred, 
and, for a living corpse which for 
several hours had given no si of 
life, the symptom was hailed with 
shouts of approbation; but being 
now six in the evening, it was time 
to get back to the Vicioria. 

Joe, meanwhile, was waiting at 
the foot of the ladder. The crowd 
paid him their best respects. As 
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became a veritable Son of the Moon, 
he accepted their humble duty. 
For a divinity he seemed a capital 
fellow, not proud in the least, but 
familiar rather with the jet-black 
lasses, who were never tired of 
staring at him. ‘ Adore me, young 
ladies,’ he said, ‘as much as you 
please; I’m a good sort of chap, 
though the son of a goddess.’ They 
offered him the propitiatory gifts 
which are usually deposited in the 
fetish-huts—ears of barley and the 
strong liquor ‘pombé.’ Politeness 
obliged him to taste the latter; but, 
although broken in to whisky and 
gin, it was too much for his sensitive 
palate. He consequently grinned 
a horrible grin, which his admirers 
took for an amiable smile. And 
then the dark-complexioned nymphs, 
intoning a dreary song, began to 
perform a negro ballet. 

‘You dance, do you? Very 
well. I'll show you one of my 
country dances.’ 

So he started a stunning jig, twist- 
ing himself, twining, twirling, twiz- 
zling; dancing with his feet, with his 
knees, with his hands; developing his 
movements into extravagant contor- 
tions, incredible attitudes, impossible 
grimaces; conveying to the native 
mind a strange idea of the manner 
in which gods dance in the moon. 

But the Africans, as much given 
to mimicry as monkeys, soon copied 
all his airs and graces. They did 
not forget a step or lose a gesture. 
St. Vitus took ion of the 
_ whole assembly. At the height of 
the fun, Joe perceived the Doctor, 
who was hurrying back, pursued by 
a howling and disorderly multitude. 
Singular change! What had hap- 
pened? Had the sultan expired in 
his physician’s hands? 

Kennedy, at his post aloft, saw the 
danger without understanding the 
cause. The balloon, urged by its 
dilated gas, tugged at the rope, im- 
patient to mount. The Doctor 
reached the foot of the ladder. A 
remnant of superstitions awe pre- 
vented the crowd from seizing his 
person. He quickly climbed it, and 
Joe followed in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

f What is the matter?’ Kennedy 
asked, seizing his rifle. 


‘Look there!’ said the Doctor, 
pointing to the horizon. The moon 
was rising, red and splendid, a globe 
of fire on a ground of azure. It wus 
the moon, and no mistake. Either, 
therefore, there were two moons in 
the sky, or the strangers were im- 
postors, adventurers, false gods, such 
were the negroes’ natural reflections. 

Joe burst into a hearty laugh. 
The populace of Kazeh, seeing their 
prey about to escape, set up a pro- 
longed hooting. Bows and arrows 
and muskets were levelled at the 
balloon. But one of the sorcerers 
made a sign. The arms were drop- 
ped. He climbed the tree, with the 
intention of seizing the anchor and 
rope, and so hauling the machine to 
the ground. Joe snatched a hatchet, 
and was going to cut the rope, when 
the sorcerer, by Pig 
branches, managed to mgage the 
anchor, which, = te vnlled by by the 
balloon, caught him eee the 
legs, and carried him astride into the 
regions of air. The crowd were 
stupefied at beholding one of their 
Wagangas starting on a journey to 
the skies. 

* Huzza!’ cried Joe, while the Vic- 
toria mounted rapidly. ‘Shall Icut 
the rope, and let the nigger go?’ 

‘Fie; for shame!’ said the doctor; 
‘ we will not wantonly kill him. <A 
few miles ride, will do him no harm. 
He is a wizard; and the anchor 
serves as his broom stick.’ 

When the Victoria had risen about 
a thousand feet, a slight breeze 
wafted her away from the town. 
The negro grasped the rope with 
fearful energy. He did not utter a 
word ; his eyes seemed starting from 
his head. Half an hour afterwards, 
the Doctor, perceiving asolitary spot, 
caused the balloon to descend slowly. 
Before the anchor touched the 
ground, the wizard had quickly 
made up his mind. He let go, 
alighted on his feet, and set off for 
Kazeh, as fast as his legs could carry 
him; while the Victoria, relieved of 
his weight, remounted towards the 
firmament. 

On the 11th of May following, she 
was still pursuing her adventurous 
course. The travellers now felt the 
same confidence in her as a sailor 
feels in his well-tried vessel. Out 
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of terrible hurricanes, tro; ee © 
dangerous more 
descents she had always 
come forth with Lip ancy success. 
Fergusson seem mi) manage 
her‘with a wave of his hand. Con- 
sequently, without knowing where it 
would end, the Doctor had no doubt 
as to the issue of the voyage; only, 
in this country of barbarians and 
fanatics, prudence obliged him to 
take the strictest precautions. He 
therefore enjoined his companions 
prt bd to keep their eyes open 
against any accident that might 
ore at any moment. 
ou see,” he said, tracing their 
course on the map, ‘that we are 
making straight for the district - 
Loggoum, and perhaps for its capital, 
Kernak, where poor Toole met his 
death. He was an ensign in the 
Soth regiment, only two-and-twenty 
years of age when he arr Major 
Denham in Africa. What a grave 
of Euro this continent has 
been!’ But the wind is dropping. 
Surely we are not going to be caught 
in’a- dead calm |’ 

‘Look!’ said Joe. ‘ There, to the 
north, lies something which resem- 
bles a town.’ 

‘It % Kernak. The last puff of 
wind is wafting us thither.’ 

Half an hour afterwards, the Vic- 
tofia was hovering over the town at 
ah @levation of a couple of hundred 
feet. 


*We are now as close to it,’ the 
Doetor remarked, ‘as you would be 
to London on the top of St. Paul’s. 
We can examine the city at our ease. 
But what is that continual sound of 
tapping and hammering which we 
hear? 


Joe looked out attentively, and 
saw'that the noise was produced by 
nttmerous weavers, who were beating 
cloth stretched from tree to tree in 
the open air. The entire capital of 
ee a displayed itself, like a 

stretched out between their 
oy it wa was a veritable city, with 
h6uses in regular lines and broad 
streets. In the midst of a large 
square a slave-market was being 
held, with a great affluence of pur- 
chasers. At the sight of the Victoria, 
the usual effect was produced. At 
first shouts and cries were uttered ; 
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then followed profound stupefaction. 

Business was interrupted, work 
The Cavaline tention pete 

e travellers 
in perfect immobility, and could 
watch every passing detail in that 
populous city. They even descended 
to — about sixty feet of the 

un 

The Governor of Loggoum then 
rushed out of his dwelling, display- 
ing his green standard, and accom- 
ergs by his musicians, who blew 

enough to crack any 
except their own lungs, throu 
hoarse-toned buffalo-horns. The 
crowd thronged round him. Dr. 
Fergusson tried to get a hearing 
without obtaining it. 

The -population, remarkable for 
their high foreheads, waving hair, 
and almost aquiline noses, appeared 
haughty and intelligent; but the 
presence of the Victoria troubled 
them strangely. Horsemen could 
be seen galloping in all directions. 
It soon became evident that the go- 
vernor’s troops were assembling to 
combat the extraordinary enemy. 


-Joe made all sorts of signals to 


them, with handkerchiefs of all 
sorts of colours, but without effect- 
ing any result. 

Meanwhile the sheik, surrounded 
by his court, made a speech, of 
which the Doctor understood no- 
thing; but the universal language 
of gestures plainly requested the 
strangers to depart, which was im- 
possible, for want of wind. Their 
immobility exasperated the go- 
vernor, and the courtiers expressed 
their indignation by horrible cries. 
And curious personages those cour- 
tiers were, with their five or six 
parti-coloured shirts. They had 
enormous stomachs, some of which 
were evidently false, the size of the 
stomach being held to be a proof of 
devotion to the sovereign. 

Night came; still not a breath of 
air. There was an oppressive si- 
lence. The neers tranquillity 
might conceal adanger. The Doctor 
was more than usually vigilant on 
his watch. About midnight the 
town seemed to be in flames, or ra- 
ther to be completely full of fire- 
works. Hundreds of moving lights 
crossed each other, flitting back- 
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wards and forwards, and then 
mounted towards the balloon. Be- 
fore very long, however, Fergusson 
explained the phenomenon. Whole 
flocks of pigeons, with burning com- 
bustibles fastened to their tails, had 
been let loose to fire the balloon. 
They mounted, tracing fiery circles 
in the air. Kennedy loaded all his 
guns; but what could they do 
against such a multitude of ene- 
mies? Already some of them were 
approaching the car, when the Doc- 
tor no longer hesitated. Throwing 
out a large quantity of ballast, he 
caused the Victoria to rise in the 
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air, far out of the reach of the in- 


pigeons. 

Here we leave the travellers to 
their transit of Africa alone. 
‘or the authenticity of the events,” 
from which the age ga congas 
as & specimen, we will not - 
take to answer, but throw the whole 
responsibility (which he will not 
decline) on that clever, amusing, 
and instructive writer, M. Jules 

Verne. 


* *Cing Semaines en Ballon, Voyages de 
Découvertes en Afrique, par Trois An- 
glais. Rédégé d’aprés les Notes du Docteur 
Fergusson.” 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MEN BY LAND AND WATER. 


HE arrival of Easter is every 
year fraught with much interest 

to that portion of the public which 
delights in the contemplation of 
manly trials of strength and skill, 
especially to those who have a son 
or a brother at Oxford or Cambridge, 


but more particularly to university 
men themselves, both past and pre- 


sent. The week preceding Easter 
has long been by them considered a 
gala week, owing to the contests 
which then take place in the metro- 
polis or its vicinity between picked 
representatives from either Alma 
Mater: we refer to the boat-race, 
the billiard and the racket matches. 
But since the institution of the inter- 
university athletic sports in 1864, 
the interest centred in the Lent 
Term has been considerably aug- 
mented, although the new games 
are brought to an issue at the uni- 
versities themselves in alternate 
ears. Taking these several events 
in the order of their occurrence in 
the year of grace 1865, the athletic 
sports first claim our attention. 

In consequence of the great suc- 
cess which attended the inaugura- 
tion of the inter-university sports 
held last year at Oxford for that 
turn, and the unexpected victory of 
Cambridge in some of the more im- 
portant events, it was felt that the 
gathering on Fenner’s cricket- 


ground on the present occasion 
would, in all probability, exceed 
that of 1864 in the closeness of its 
competition no less than in the ge- 
neral interest to which it would 
give rise, as the precursor of the 
more time-honoured contests in the 
modern Babylon;—and these ex- 
pectations did not fail of realization. 

Preparatory to entering the lists 
against one another, each university 
held a gathering amongst its own 
members, by way of aiding in the 
selection of representatives to do 
battle in the following week for the 
dark and light blue respectively ; 
but although the final results of the 
flat races were thereby clearly fore- 
shadowed, yet in the other con- 
tests the upshot was for the most 
part the reverse of what was antici- 
pated. 

The events for decision consisted 
of flat racesof one hundred yards, 
quarter-mile, one mile, and two miles 
respectively; besides putting the 
weight, throwing the cricket-ball, a 
long jump, a high jump, anda hurdle 
race of one hund and twenty 
yards over ten flights of hurdles. 
The flat race over two miles was sub- 
stituted for the steeple-chase of last 
season ; and a walking match was 
also proposed, but in consequence 
of the length of time such an affair 
would necessarily occupy, and the 
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objections may be valid enough, 
but, as every one walks more or 


of Mr. John G. Chambers 
inity, president of the Cam- 
bridge University Boat Club, who 
coached the Cambridge crew for 
their match at Putney. This gentle- 
man covered seven miles in 59 min. 
54 sec., his walking being pro- 
nounced by a celebrated ex-cham- 
pion to be fair toe and heel, although 
exception was taken to it by many 
of the undergraduates. The official 
time was as follows: First mile, 
8 min. 32 sec.; second, 17 min. 27 
sec.; third, 25 min. 56 sec’; fourth, 
33 min. 35 8eC. ; fifth, 42 min. 15 SC, ; 
sixth, 50 min. 46 sec.; seventh, 59 
min. 54 sec. Some amusement was 
occasioned during Mr. Chambers’ 
walking, by the constant application 
of cold water to the crown of his 
head by his attendant friends. But 
we haye wandered afar from our 
track. 


The weather on the morning of 
Saturday, the 25th of March—the 
day fixed for the inter-university 
sports—was dull and cheerless in 
the extreme; but towards eleven 
oOclock the sun appeared, raising 
hopes in the mind of every one that 
the day would eventually prove fine; 
but they were doomed to be disap- 
pointed, as a shower of rain fell 
shortly before twelve o'clock, an 
earnest of what was to follow. The 
sports were fixed for noon, long 
before which hour the ground was 
crowded with spectators from both 
universities, and from London also; 
amongst the latter we recognized 
several old university men. The 
stand erected for the occasion was 
well filled with ladies, who, in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather 
towards the close of the afternoon, 
courageously kept their seats until 
the end of the programme, notwith- 
standing the incessani falls of rain 


and snow. The ground was rather 
heavy in consequence of the down- 
fall of the previous day, but after 
one o'clock it became very sticky, 
and towards the end of the sports 
resolved itself into mud. 

It was thought that the 100 yards 
race, from the times in which the 
distances had been compassed at 
each university, would produce a 
close contest, and the result proved 
that the surmise was correct, al- 
though there was, unfortunately, 
some dispute as to the actual winner. 
The competitors were, for Oxford, 
Mr. Jollye of Merton, and Mr. Mor- 
gan, of Magdalen Hall, whilst the 
Hon. F. G. Pelham, of Trinity, and 
Mr. Hood, of Trinity Hall, repre- 
sented Cambridge. On starting, Mr 
Morgan made the running, but he 
was soon passed by Messrs. Pelham, 
Jollye, and Hood, who all ran home 
very close together, Mr. Pelham 
reaching the tape first, the other two 
nearly level, about a yard in the 
rear. It was scarcely thought pos- 
sible that any mistake should have 
been made; but on being asked who 


~ had won, the referee conferred with 


the judges, one of whom, the Rev. 
W. F. Short, of Oxford, said that.Mr. 
Pelham had won; the other judge, 
Rey. Leslie Stephen, declared he 
could not decide upon the winner; 
so the referee decreed it a dead heat 
between Mr. Pelham and Mr. Jollye. 
The Cantabs were by no means 
pleased at this decision, but felt cer- 
tain that Mr. Pelham must win. In 
the deciding heat Mr. Jollye made 
the best of a good start, and came 
away from Mr. Pelham, beating him 
by a yard in 10? seconds. 

Messrs. Peiham of Trinity and 
Cheetham, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
contended against Messrs. Tritton of 
Christchurch and Knight of Mag- 
dalen, who were the representatives 
of Oxford, in the Quarter Mile race. 
Mr. Pelham at the word ‘ go’ made 
the running, closely followed by 
Knight and Tritton; at the far side 
of the course opposite the stand, Mr. 
Knight put on the pace, and ob- 
tained a lead of several yards, which 
he maintained until passing the 

vilion, where Mr. Pelham, who 

ad reserved himself, got on even 
terms with him and went ahead, 
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Knight falling through exhaustion. 
Mr. Pelham won with comparative 
ease in fifty-six seconds, Mr. Tritton, 

in consequence of Mr. Knight's mis- 
hap, coming in second. Messrs. 
Pelham and Knight had the heels of 
their opponents, and were to all in- 
tents and purposes the only two in 
the race. 

The greatest interest was evinced 
in the Mile and Two Mile races, 
which were looked upon as the 
chief events of the meeting. In the 
former race, Oxford had the Earl 
of Jersey of Balliol, and Messrs. 
Moor of Wadham, and Michell of 
Magdalen to fight for her; whilst 
Messrs. Cheetham of Trinity Hall, 
and Webster of Trinity were the 
champions of the light-blue. We 
must not omit to mention the per- 
formances of the best of these run- 
ners, namely, the Earl of Jersey and 
Mr. Webster. The former won the 
mile race at the Oxford sports, in 
4 min. 524 sec., beating Mr. Moor, 
who was second, by two or three 
yards; and as the young peer is a 
great favourite at Oxford, he was 
backed by many friends to win. Mr. 
Webster, on the other hand, had won 
the ‘mile’ at the Cambridge sports 
by fifty yards in the unprecedented 
time of 4 min. 36} sec., fast enough 
to beat all but the best of the crack 
professionals: the Cantabs conse- 
quently booked the race a cer- 
tainty. Mr. Cheetham at the start 
went away at a rattling pace, evi- 
dently to serve his fellow-competi- 
tor, closely followed by Messrs. 
Moor, Webster, Michell, and Lord 
Jersey; they maintained this order 
till the completion of the first lap 
(there being four in all). At the 
commencement of the second lap, 
Mr. Michell went to the front and 
remained in that place until its 
completion, when Mr. Webster put 

pace, and passed the leaders, 
Lord Jersey spurting as well. The 
two latter raced for some distance 
neck and neck, encouraged by cries 
of ‘Jersey, ‘Webster, but the 
Cambridge man was only trying his 
opponents’ metal, and almost im- 
mediately fell back: Mr. Michell 
next assumed the lead, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Moor and Lord Jersey. 
In the fourth lap the two latter went 
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on with the running, Webster lying 
close up. At the turn towards the 
pavilion, Mr. Webster passed the 
other two, amidst tremendous cheer- 
ing from both Cantabs and Oxo- 
nians. There was scarcely anything 
to be heard except ‘ Webster,’ 
‘ Jersey,’ the pee reponderance of 
voices being in favour of Webster, 
who answered gamely to the calls of 
his friends, and putting on a final 
spurt, came away from Lord Jersey, 
as if he had been standing still, and 
finished the mile in 4 min. 434 sec., 
which is excellent time if the state 
of the ground is taken into conside- 
ration. The time occupied by Mr. 
Lawes last year, when he repre- 
sented Cambridge at Oxford, was 
4 min. 56 sec., and he won with 
less ease than Webster this year. 
Five competitors came to the post 
for the Two Mile race, in a regular 
snow-storm, and the ground was 
quite white before the word was 
given. Cambridge was represented 
by Messrs. Webster and Garnett of 
Trinity, and Oxford by Lord Jersey, 
Mr. Johnson of Exeter, and Mr. 
King of Merton. The last-named 
made the running at his best pace 
to serve his fellows, and continued 
leading for more than a lap, when 
Mr. Garnett, thinking it his turn, 
raced level with him for the next lap, 
but they unfortunately came into 
collision, Mr. Garnett going down ; 
Mr. Webster meanwhile running 
in the third place, closely followed 
by Mr. Johnson and Lord Jersey. 
Mr. Johnson now, on the retirement 
of Mr. King, gained the lead, closely 
attended by Mr. Garnett, who dogged 
the Oxford man’s heels wherever he 
went, and raced with him shoulder 
to shoulder, for several laps. Mr. 
Webster kept within ten yards of 
the pair, and was followed at a con- 
siderable distance by Lord Jersey, 
who was thus early out of the race. 
Mr. Garnett, by his proximity to 
Mr. Johnson, earned another fall, 
but quickly picked himself up: he 
was, however, overcome by his ex- 
ertions, and allowed the Oxford man 
to retain the lead. O posite the 
stand, in the final lap, Mr. P Webster 
gained rapidly on Jobnson, and 
drew level with him at the old 
pavilion; but the Cambridge man 
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‘was too much for his opponent, and 
putting ona magnificent spurt, 
came away and won by thirty yards 
in 10min. 38 secs. We had almost 
omitted to mention that Mr. John- 
son won the Two Mile race at Ox- 
ford in 10 min. 38} sec., the Earl of 
Jersey being second. Mr. Webster 
won the Two Mile race at the Cam- 
bridge sports in 10 min. 5 sec., Mr. 
Garnett being second. The first two 
men received a perfect ovation at 
the close of the race, not merely 
from their own but also from the 
rival university. 

Cambridge was also first and 
second in weight putting, Mr. Elliot 
of Trinity sending the shot with one 
hand 31 ft. 24 in.; with two, 33 ft. 
1o¢ in., Mr. Booth being next. 

The cricket-ball throwing was 
looked upon as a certainty for Ox- 
ford, as their man, Mr. Gillett of 
Exeter, had thrown 109 yards, and 
the Cambridge representative, Mr. 
Gray of Trinity Hall, only 98 yards; 
but the tables were turned on this 
occasion and Mr. Gray won, throw- 
ing the ball 103 yds. 2 ft. 8in.; Mr. 
Osborne, St. John’s, Cambridge, 
being second with 100 yds. 2 ft. 11 in. 
Mr.Gooch of Merton College, Oxford, 
proved successful in the long jump 
by clearing 18 ft. 5 in., Mr. Elliot of 
Trinity, Cambridge, being second. 
The high jump wa also won by 
Mr. Gooch at 5 ft. 5in., Mr. Osborn 
of Trinity, Cambridge, se «id. Mr. 
Gooch also won the long ju.u)* last 
year, beating the same gentle- 
man. 

The hurdle race of a hundred and 
twenty yards over ten flights of 
hurdles, completed the programme ; 
it fell to Mr. Milvain of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; Mr. Tiffany of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, se- 
eond; Mr. Morgan, the best Oxford 
man, falling at the second hurdle. 
Cambridge thus won six out of the 
nine events of which the sports by 
land were composed. 

From the; other inter-university 
contests that have lately occupied 
public attention, the scuulechen 
at Aylesbury must not be omitted. 
Four horses represented each uni- 
versity; the course to be run was 

miles and a half, the weights 
twelve stone each, and the day_of 


ay cca the 7th of April— 
the: day ae g the boat-race. 
The Catrides horses Were the 
favourites; and we believe light 
blue expected to occupy the two 
foremost places at the finish. How- 
ever, the fates were not propitious ; 
for after an exciting race, accom- 
panied by sundry falls, the issue 
was left to two Oxford horses—Mr. 
Leathes’ Marchioness (Owner) de- 
feating Mr. Douglas’s Pantaloon 
(Mr. Johnson) bya neck; the Cam- 
bridge gelding, Proposition (Mr. 
Cecil) running a bad third. 

The next contest with which we 
have to deal, and by far the most 
important, is the boat-race from 
Putney to Mortlake between the 
eight-oared crews sent up to repre- 
sent the universities—a race which 
for the general interest it creates 
from high to low—for the honour- 
able, gentlemanlike feeling which 
actuates all concerned in it, upon 
whom no one dare cast a breath of 
suspicion—and for the entire ab- 
sence of all demoralizing concomi- 


_ tants, is without parallel. 


On the present occasion excite- 
ment grew more and more intense 
as the 8th of April—the Saturday 
before Passion week being usually 
fixed upon for the race — ap- 
proached, and to this feeling the 
accounts in the daily journals of 
the doings of the crews on the 
Putney water in no slight degree 
contributed —to which may be 
added a general wish and expressed 
hope that Cambridge would this 
year be recompensed for her de- 
feats of the last four seasons, by 
success. 

The Oxford crew, whose term 
ended first, made their appearance 
on the Thames on Monday, the 27th 
of March, and had the advantage of 
longer practice over the London 
water than their opponents, who 
took their first row on the evening 
of the rst of April—a day of un- 
usual excitement and bustle at 
Putney, on account of the opening 
procession of the rowing clubs of 
London,—in itself a brilliant s 
tacle and a novelty. During t 
preparation immediately ml 
the day of the race the crews were 
daily accompanied, by troops of 
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horsemen, industriously engaged in 
watching the performances of 
individual men, and in timing the 
crews, and the towing-path bore 
signs of an unwonted vitality, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the 
high ground extending from Putney 
to Hammersmith. Towards the last, 
the general opinion seemed to point 
to the Cambridge crew as the win- 
ners; but old boating men who 
knew something about form, shape, 
steadiness, and length of reach, pro- 
nounced in favour of the superior 
and less flashy rowing of Oxford. 
The day of the race will long be 
remembered by all who had the 
good-fortune to witness the contest 
—certainly the most exciting for 
some years. As the hour of noon 
approached thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators wended their 
way to the scene of action—by rail, 
by road, and by water; in fact there 
appeared to be a perfect exodus of 
the better classes of the dwellers in 
the metropolis. Every available 
spot which commanded a view of 
@ race was covered with sight- 
seers—the largest number having 
congregated at Putney, Hammer- 
smith, Barnes, and Mortlake. The 
sun shone down from a brazen and 
cloudless sky, and there being 
scarcely a breath of wind the heat 
was intense: in a word it seemed as 
if we had been all of a sudden trans- 
ported from the depth of winter, 
with its frosts and snow, into mid- 
summer, with its glare and dust. 
The scene at Putney itself was more 
exciting than usual—small boats by 
the dozens dropping up with the 
flood through the rickety old wooden 
bridge and the still more unsightly 
aqueduct, and steamer after steamer, 
more or less laden with human 
beings, making its unwelcome ap- 
ce. Here and there darted a 
ittle screw yacht, remarkable at once 
for its speed and its insignificance 
when compared with its more lofty 
sisters. On shore were pedestrians 
wandering about anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the crews—the white 
necktie being as noticeable as the 
dark or light blue rosette of the un- 
dergraduate—as well as horsemen 
and horsewomen — some on their 
Own well-appointed park-hacks — 


others, apparently unaccustomed to 
the saddle, on screws which gave 
promise of being as productive of 
danger to the foot-people as to their 
riders. 

About half-past twelve o’clock 
expectation was on tiptoe, and pulses 
beat faster as the crews slowly walked 
down from their head-quarters to 
the boat-yards—Cambridge to Sim- 
mons’s and Oxford to the London 
Rowing Club boat-house, in which, 
we believe, their boat is always 
welcome to shelter. Very shortly 
afterwards the two rival crews were 
descried getting into their craft, 
and, amid long-continued cheering, 
paddling down to the starting-post 
—two skiffs, made fast to two barges 
moored off the Star and Garter, the 
hotel at which the Cambridge men 
put up. The Oxford men won the 
toss for station—a favourable omen 
—and of course chose the Fulham 
shore: and hereby hangs a coin- 
cidence. For five years running has 
Oxford won the toss for station, and 
for those identical five years has she 
won the race. When the two eights 
had taken up their positions, several 
of the steamboats either cast off 
from the craft to which they were 
made fast, or commenced slowly 
stealing up in front of the crews; 
the umpire’s steamer consequently 
went ahead to fetch the offending 
parties back, and in the mean time 
the two eights left the starting- 
point and rowed towards their re- 
spective boat-houses. The steamers 
having at length been brought into 
subjection, and having returned to 
their proper places, the eights once 
more went to the post. After re- 
moving their coats, and settling 
themselves on their thwarts, they 
all reached forward, anxiously await- 
ing the word which should dismiss 
them on their journey. 

At length it came. ‘Go! The 
first oars to touch the water were 
those of Cambridge, although the 
dark-blue blades were almost as 

uick in their descent. Imme- 

iately the nose of the Cambridge 
boat showed in front; faster and 
faster it went, as the crew out- 
started the Oxonians, amidst a deaf- 
ening cheer, which was prolonged 
and repeated again and again, as 
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they forged further and further 
ahead. Quarter of a length, half a 
length, three parts of a length, 
clear!—and a tall more deafening 
shout rent the air. In the mean 
time the Oxford crew, who had set 
themselves down to row a long 
telling stroke from first to last, kept 
steadily on, it seemed almost too 
slowly ever to come up with their 
antagonists again. The latter, row- 
ing a far quicker stroke, led by more 
than a length before half a mile had 
been completed, and continued to 
row away from Oxford until passing 
the Crab Tree, where they were 
three lengths in front. The excite- 
ment at this period of the contest, 
both on shore and afloat, was most 
boisterous ; and ‘ Cambridge wins!’ 
echoed and re-echoed on all sides. 
In crossing the water the Cambridge 
coxswain threw his backwash on to 
the bow of the Oxford boat, and 
bothered her not a little. The iwo 
contending crews then made for the 
point below Hammersmith Bridge, 
and thence for the centre arch of 
the bridge itself, through which, 
amidst ringing cheers, Cambridge 
led by about two lengths. Off 
Biffens’ boat-building yard the Ox- 
ford crew were evidently no longer 
losing ground, and, in fact, seemed 
to be able, to hold their own ; the race 
once more promising to be most in- 
teresting. At the bend of the river 
below Chiswick Eyot, the Oxonians 
slowly—very slowly—reduced the 
gap between the boats, until, on 
arriving at the Eyot, about half a 
length separated them. In the 
course of three or four hundred 
yards more, the bow of the Oxford 
eight commenced to overlap the 
stern of their rival; but for some 
distance further they made very 
little progress towards wresting the 
lead from Cambridge. However, at 
the upper end of Chiswick Eyot 
they once more perceptibly grined, 
and, coming up gradually, d 

level off Chiswick church, ‘amnidst 
shouts from their partisans of: ‘ Ox- 
ford wins!’ and in a painful silence 
on the part of the well-wishers of 
the light blue. They were along- 
side for the shortest space of time 
imaginable, as they rapidly went in 
front, being clear as they crossed 


the water in sight of Barnes railway- 
bridge. The rowing of the Cantabs 
fell off very much when they were 
passed; the quick stroke they had 
been rowing having told its tale: 
not so with Oxford, who, with the 
race in hand, rowed on to the win- 
ning boat just above the Ship, at the 
same steady stroke at which they 
commenced the race, and in that 
commanding, easy manner which 
had found such favour with the in- 
itiated during their practice over 
the course. They passed through 
Barnes Bridge three lengths ahead, 
and won a gallant race by four 
boats’ lengths, in 21 minutes 24 
seconds. 

Twenty-two races have now been 
rowed, and Oxford have won twelve 
of the number : on another occasion, 
perhaps, we may have to record the 
victory of Cambridge, especially if 
wiser counsels and better judgment 
are displayed in the selection, coach- 
ing, and training of the oarsinen. 

The contrast between the styles 
of the opposing crews on the present 
occasion was marked. In the Oxford 


“boat was to be found a long, steady 


rowing, with a powerful swing fore 
and aft; Mr. Brown's style being 
one that must needs ‘prove emi- 
nently valuable over such a long 
and trying course as that which ex- 
tends from Putney to Mortlake. In 
the Cambridge boat the rowing was 
more lively and more rapid, but 
withal shorter, and, by consequence, 
less suitable for a course of four 
miles and upwards, than fora “7 
spin of a mile or a mile and a hal 
although Mr. Lawes rowed in a 
most plucky and determined manner 
throughout. 

The behaviour of the steamboats 
was as bad as usual, and the Oxford 
boat was much hampered by them 
immediately after starting. The 
tugs mustered in unwonted force; 
and one of the least careful ran 
into and stove the Cambridge boat, 
as she was being turned above the 
Ship after the conclusion of the 
race. Itis a pity some means can- 
not be devised for abating—even if 
not of getting rid of this invariable 
drawback ; and we should not be 
surprised if its ultimate result bo 
the removal of the race to another 
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locality, where the beat of paddles 
is unknown. The afternoon being 
lovely,,and the tide favourable, 
several of the steamers proceeded 
up the river to Richmond with 
their parties; and the quietness 
and picturesque appearance of the 
Thames in that locality was a great 
relief after the din and bustle of the 
race, and ample time was once more 
given for refiection upon the uncer- 
tainty of all things mundane. 

After their return to Putney, the 
crews, in accordance with their 
annual custom, lunched at Mr. 
Phillips’s at Mortlake, and at a later 
hour were entertained by the Thames 
Subscription Club at dinner at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, the Hon. George Den- 
man, Q.C., M.P., occupying the chair. 
The usual speech-making followed ; 
the chairman complimenting the 
crews upon their performances—the 
one for winning gallantly, and the 
other for doing the next best thing, 
viz., losing gallantly. This over, a 
move was made for Evans’s, where 
jollity reigned supreme, and where 
the cheering and uproar were, if 
possible, greater than on the evening 
preceding the match. 

The University billiard matches 
were brought t a conclusion on 
the afternoon and evening of ‘ the 
boat race day,’ at St. James’s Hall, 
where a new table had been put up 
for the purpose. The double-handed 
match, 590 up, was played in the 
afternoon; Mr. Stokes (Queen’s), 
and Mr. Watts-Russell (Christ- 
church), representing Oxford, and 
Mr. Payne (St. Peter’s) and Mr. 
Arthur Smith (Trinity), Cam- 
bridge; the former .being the 
favourites at slight odds. Mr. 
Smith set the ball rolling by a miss, 
and his example was imitated by 
Mr. Stokes: the play that followed 
brought up the Oxford score to 12, 
and Mr. Smith then scored 8 - for 
Cambridge; several small breaks 
succeeded on each side, Mr. Payne 
making the largest number. Mr. 
Watts-Russell next made a good 
break, but Messrs. Payne and 
Smith kept on adding to their score, 
and gained the first hundred more 
than 20 — ahead of their oppo- 
nents, Mr. Stokes thereupon had a 
break of 24, and the Oxford score 


was augmented still further by 
the break of the game, 37, by Mr. 

Watts-Russell, for which he was 
loudly cheered. The Oxford total 
was again considerably increased by 
Mr. Stokes, and when 200 was 
called for Oxford, the Cambridge 
score was about 50 points less. 
Odds of 2 and 3 to1 were laid on 
Oxford, and were as freely taken. 
‘The scores were increased little by 
little, until the Cantabs, playing 
steadily, reduced the gap a trifle, 
and drew up to within 40 of their 
opponents; but the Oxford total 
was again increased, and they 
reached the third hundred nearly 
50 points ahead, as before. Mr. 
Stokes, after some slow play on 
both sides, made a good break; but 
the two Cambridge men gradually 
picked up until the numbers were, 
Oxford 384, Cambridge 364. The 
Oxford men once more widened the 
gap, and passed the fourth hun- 
dred at least 25 points ahead of 
Cambridge. The play then became 
very exciting, and after a first-rate 
contest, in which much skill was 
displayed on both sides, Mr. Stokes 
won the game for Oxford by 14 
points, having been aided nota little 
by the nervousness of Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Payne played as usual, exceed- 
ingly well, and his judgment was of 
great service to his partner. Mr. 
Watts-Russell is, we believe, a com- 
parative novice, and bids fair to 
make a first-rate player. 

The single match between Mr. 
Payne of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Stokes of Oxford, was played in the 
evening, and the latter was the 
favourite at 6 to 4. After some 
very careful play on both sides, in 
which Mr. Payne had good breaks, 
consisting of 19, 24, and 15, and 
Mr. Stokes one of 15, the former 
passed the first hundred, and scored 
ror to Mr. Stokes’s 33. Mr. Payne 
thereupon quickly increased his 
score, notwithstanding the efforts 
of his opponent, until the latter 
made a break of 20, and soon after- 
wards one of 34, for which he was 
deservedly applauded. Mr. Payne, 
however, passed the second hundred 
some 40 points ahead of his antago- 
nist. Mr. Stokes next had a good 
break, which pulled up his score 
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play that ensued was first-rate, 
some of the difficult strokes being 
very skilfully performed, and each 
player did not attempt a stroke that 
he did not feel sure of accomplish- 
ing. The score stood—Cambridge 
497, Oxford 459. Mr. Stokes soon 
had a good break, and Mr. Payne 
scoring 2, the numbers were, Cam- 
bridge 499, Oxford 474. Mr. Payne 
then sent his own ball into the 
pocket, and Mr. Stokes was forced to 
play at the red; the Cantab repeated 
his performance, and Mr. Stokes 
leaving the chance that Mr. Payne 
had been so coolly waiting for, the 
latter made a white hazard, and won 
the game for Cambridge by 20 points. 

The four-handed racket match was 
played on Monday the roth of April, 
at Prince’s Club, Hans Place, Sloane 
Street. The players were, for Ox- 
ford Mr. Reid (Balliol), and Mr. 
Worsley ( en); and Mr. 
Rudd (Trinity), and Mr. Parker 
(Trinity), for Cambridge. Seven 
games were to be played, and the 
side scoring most to win. There 
were a great number of Oxonians 
and Cantabs present, amongst whom 
were several who had lately repre- 
sented their ’varsities in the other 
Easter contests. The Cantabs were 
the favourites at 6 to 4. Two 
o’clock was the hour fixed for play, 
and the game commenced a few 
minutes afterwards. Luck at first 
favoured Oxford; but the Cantabs 
soon scored 10, and then 2, until 
Mr. Reid brought the tale up to 
11 for Oxford; the Cantabs, how- 
ever, made the requisite number, and 
light-blue gained first game. The 
second game proved very exciting, 
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as Mr. Reid’s play, aided by the 
excellent serving of Mr. Worsley, 
increased the Oxford total; but Mr. 
Parker by his cleverness drew up 
the Cambridge score, and ‘ 14 all,’ 
was called amidst tremendous cheer- 


ing. After setting the tie, Cam- 
bridge scored the second game. 
The serving of Mr. Worsley, who 
is a left-handed player, in this game 
was received with loud applause; 
and had he been equally good at all 

ints, the game on the whole might 

ve had a different result. In the 
third game, Mr. Reid’s fine tactics 
rapidly drew the Oxford score ahead, 
and notwithstanding the first-rate 
uphill work of the Cantabs, Oxford 
won their first game. The fourth 
game showed some even play at 
first, but Mr. Rudd and Mr. Parker 
gradually increased the Cambridge 
score, and again won. Cambridge 
once more took the lead; but Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Worsley soon brought 
up their score to the level of their 
opponents, the fifth game being 
evenly contested on both sides until 
the end, when Mr. Worsley’s play 
Tell off, and the Cantabs scored their 
fourth game, thus winning the 
match by four to one, and justifying 
the odds laid upon them. 

The single-handed match for the 
best three out of five games, was 
played at the same place on the 
following day. Mr. Rudd repre- 
sented Cambridge, and Mr. Reid, 
Oxford. The odds were 6 to 4 
on the former. Mr. Reid served 
first, and also scored the first ace; 
after some tolerably even play, the 
score stood, Cambridge 5, Oxford 3. 
Mr. Reid then gained the hand in, 
and got 6 aces right off. Mr. Rudd 
obtained the court, and scored 6 
aces also. Mr. Reid played again 
and made 5s, raising the Oxford 
score to 14; Mr. Rudd then put 
him out, making it ‘14 all” After 
the ‘set,’ the latter won by three to 
two. In the second game he also 
made 7 aces clean off, and Mr. 
Reid being put out after scoring 
2, Mr. Rudd Frought the Cambridge 
total to 13. Mr. Reid then added 
2 more, but Mr. Rudd again 
scored 2, and won the game for 
Cambridge. In the third game, to 
Mr. Rudd’s serving, Mr. Reid scored 
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6 right off, and on his being put 
out, the former made the same num- 
ber for Cambridge. Mr. Reid added 
rt more, and Mr. Rudd 2 to 
their previous scores. The latter 
was then put out, and Mr. Reid in- 
creased his score to 11, Cambridge 
being 8. Mr. Rudd then won the 
third game right off, and so 
Cambridge were declared the victors. 


From the foregoing it =— 
that of the athletic sports Cambridge 
won six out of nine events, and that 
they also proved successful in the 
single-handed billiard, and in both 
the racket matches. To the share 
of Oxford fell the steeple-chase, the 
boat-race, and the four-handed bil- 
liard match. 


THE RACE OF THE BLUES. 


AWES—C. B. Lawes of Trinity— 
That slashing, quick stroke oar 

Said the boat club of Cambridge 

Should beaten be uo more : 
So named he a trusty eight, 

And bade them into training go, 
’Gainst Oxford in the race to row, 

And so decide his fate. 


East and west and south and north, 
The news is flying fast ; 

And Freshmen, Dons, and Undergrads, 
To Putney run with haste, 

Shame on the lazy Cantab, 
Who sports not his light-blue, 

When C, B. Lawes of Trinity 
Is trotting out his crew. 

There is terror by the Isis— 
There is terror by the Thames— 

For Cambridge had the best of it 
At the Olympic Games. 

And maidens fair are weeping, 
As they think of the defeat 

That their pet dark-blues may suffer 
When the Cambridge crew they meet. 


But out spake Brown—loquacious— 
The captain of the boat— 
* My men, be not fainthearted ; 
Wait till we get afloat. 
In yonder boat I'll guide ye— 
My weight’s eleven-four ; 
Let Cambridge boast their prowess, 
And vaunt their great stroke-oar, 
* But we will prove that Oxford 
Can once more hold her own, 
Although her noble athletes 
Have somewhat “ shady” grown. 
Fear not for Oxford’s honour, 
But let your hearts be bold; 
Remember how our men have pulled 
in the bravest days of old.’ 


Now, Father Thames looks smiling ; 
And, all along his banks, 

The horsemen and the footmen 
Are ranged in eager ranks, 

Theres many a gentle damsel— 
There’s many a noble peer— 

There's many an old Aunt Sally— 
And lots of bitter beer : 

There’s many an eager better, 
Who's laying fearful odds 

In favour of his ‘Varsity’ 
As through the crowd he plods. . 





Now reigns a breathless silence, 
And strained is every eye 

To where the boats in readiness, 
Waiting the signal, lie. 

See, when the word is given, 
Like arrows from the bow 

Shoot forth the boats—the race begins— 
The crowds surge to and fro. 

Hark to the shouts that cleave the air— 
‘Hurrah ! well done, light-biue !’ 

* Pull, Oxford, pull!’ ‘ The light-blue wins ! 
All cheer the Cambridge crew. 


Now row your best, brave Oxford— 
Pull all together—pull ! 

Thousands of eyes are on you 
Whose looks of doubt are full. 

Hark to that roaring, mighty cheer! 
Now ‘Cambridge I’ is the cry : 

A sudden lull—another shout: 
Oxford is going by. 

Swiftly and surely on they come, 
In earnest ‘giving way ; 

That long, strong, steady sweep of theirs 
Has won for them the day. 

They draw ahead past Chiswick church, 
And Cambridge men are ‘ sold ;” 

For Oxford pull as they were wont 
‘In the bravest days of old.’ 


And in the days of summer, 
When the Long Vacation comes, 
And men have left their colleges, 
And settled in their homes— 
When too at merry Christmas-tide 
The snow without falls fast, 
And round the blazing yule logs 
They gossip o'er the past : 


And when, in fatare term-times, 
Men will together sit, 

When the wine is flowing freely 
And the fragrant weed is lit : 

As they round the tables gather, 
In noisy laughing crowds, 

While some play at ‘ Unlimited,’ 
And some are blowing clouds : 


When the Freshmen hear in wonder, 
The Undergrads relate 
How well they rowed from Putney, 
Those valiant trusty eight : 
From telling still the story, 
Some pleasure they'll derive — 
How Oxford won the boat-race 
In eighteen-sixty-five. 
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THE DERBY FORETOLD. 


AVE your money, most noble 
patrons. Turn a deaf ear to 
pi Stable aisle who from the 
orting paper calls on 

you pane & rat a@ guinea, and he 
ill ¢ put you on to a good thing’ 
for the forthcoming great event. 
Hold no communication with ‘ Pick- 
lock,’ or ‘ The Man at the Keyhole,’ 
who having once upon a time in the 
course of their prophetic career 
chanced to select the winner of the 
Snapdragon stakes, arrogate to 
themselves the titles of ‘only’ and 
‘true, and invite you to forward 
the trifling sum of thirty shillings, 
(address Y. Z., Post office, Swindle- 
ton. Itisaremarkable fact, that the 
majority of tipsters and racing pro- 
phets take up their abode at a post 
office,) and ‘ secure a handsome for- 
tune.’ Avoid all such quacks and 
pretenders; and if you are inclined 
for a peep into futurity—if you really 
would very much like to know what 
will be the distinguishing features 
of the Derby, 1865, correspond im- 
mediately with the only reliable 
prophet, whose address is, St. Bride’s 
Avenue, Fleet Street, and whose 
charge for a full, true,and complete 
‘tip’ of the Great Event, and all 
its belongings, is only one shilling. 
Let it not be supposed that what we 
offer is too cheap to be good, or that 
we are making a ‘ ruinous sacrifice.’ 
Such powers of prophecy as we 
possess, cost us nothing; indeed, 
we were not aware of the gift, until 
by chance we came upon a collec- 
tion of predictions by the most 
popular professors, and then our 
eyes were opened, and we saw at 
once that we were doing neither 
ourselves nor the public justice, in 
hiding our light under a bushel. 
Here is our light, then ; not naked 
and flaming, as is the ‘ Picklock’ 
torch, and the candle held by the 
‘Man at the Keyhole,’ that silly 
moths may singe their wings, and be 
tumbled into the dust without a 
feather to fly with, but a moderate 
and steady light, secure as any 
‘Davy,’ and warranted non-explo- 
sive even in the hands of the most 
reckless minor. If any one is in- 


genious enough to turn our hints to 
account and realize a fortune, or 
even as little as an odd thousand or 
so, no one will congratulate them 
more heartily than ourselves. 

A bargain is a bargain. For the 
low charge of one shilling we con- 
tract to supply a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of the forthcoming 
Derby. Now as all the world 
knows, it is not the racing alone that 
makes a ‘ Derby; indeed, nothing 
is more common than to hear folks 
declare (they are fibbers as a rule, 
however) that their interest in the 
equine victor is as nothing com- 
pared with the enjoyment they 
derive from ‘going down.’ Any- 
how, to predict of the race, and not 
of the road, would be to shirk the 
terms of our contract by half, at 
least. Let us then start fairly at 
that recognized beginning of the 
‘road,’ the Elephant and Castle at 
Newington Butts. 

Standing on the broad pavement 
‘which skirts this renowned southern 
castle, we wave our divining rod to 
the east, and to the west, and to the 
north, and straightway. the hum- 
drum of work-a-day vehicular 
traffic gives place to the enlivening 
helter-skelter and dash, which dis- 
tinguish the Queen’s highway on a 
‘Derby’ morning. Heavy swell- 
dom, Brummagem ‘ brass and gilt,’ 
square-bottomed, old-fashioned afflu- 
ence, upstart impudence, Heart’s- 
of-Oak jollity, and monkey mischief, 
each will have its representative. 
Here they come! the magnificent 
landau with its high-bred greys and 
natty postilion, the jaunty wag- 
gonette, the dashing mail-phaeton 
with its silver horse harness, and 
silver boot beading, and silver 
buttons on John’s blue livery, all 
blinking and winking in the sun in 
a manner maddening to stay-at- . 
home beholders. Then there will 
be the ‘hansom’ cabman with his 
green veil wisped about his inso- 
lently cocked ‘ wide-awake,’ sucking 
with affected ease—but with a 
lickerish appetite which hollows 
his cheeks at every pull—the choice 
havannah begged of his generous 
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fare, who is Epsom bound. Then 
comes a splendid vehicle of the 
ancient stage-coach pattern, with its 
capable team and its ca —— pilot, 
and its handsome freight of well- 
bred Englishmen. Close behind is 
Mr. and Mrs. Slummuk, and their 
eldest daughter, (in the greengro- 
cery interest, and well known at 
Strutton Ground and other fashion- 
able quarters of Westminstér,) and 
Mr. 8., who is anxious to display 
the fast-trotting powers of his 
piebald pony, is taunting the two 
livery-men occupying the back seat 
of the stage-coach, and offering to 
stand refreshment if they will ‘ get 
down and shove.’ Then comes a 
priggish gig of the commercial tra- 
velling sort, with a commercial 
travelling horse who has an eye for 
the shops, and aggravatingly makes 
for the kerb whenever he sights a 
cheesemonger’s. Following this, an 
under-duty chaise, occupied by man 
and wife, corpulent and comfortable, 
and drawn by a punchy horse, who 
takes kindly to stoppages. Fast 
dog-carts in full blow of muslin and 
parasol. Twopenny omnibuses in 


disguise, drawn by lank quadrupeds 


with lilac at their blinkers, and 
being altogether unused to beans for 
breakfast, and the music of post- 
horns, and lilac, and jolly company 
generally, evidently intoxicated 
They are absolutely frisky ; so much 
so, that the ’bus driver (who wears 
a white hat, and is frisky too) grins 
as he looks down from his perch— 

grins, and then wags his head, as 
though mentally contrasting their 
present demeanour with that which 
distinguishes them while dragging 
twelve-stone men at twopence per 
head up Holborn Hill. After the 
omnibus comes a pleasanter sight; 
@ pleasure-van, drawn by three 
stout goods-removing horses, and 
well filled with jolly workmen and 
their wives, shouting and joking 
and smoking, and happy as kings, 
in contemplation of a fine day, and 
nine gallons of beer in a cask, and 
an entire round of beef, and a jar of 
mixed pickles, and plenty of new 
and crummy bread coolly slung to 
the axletree. Certain as sunshine 
will this motley procession troop 
past the Elephant and Castle at 
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eleven of the clock on the morning 
of the —————. You may make 
your bets on it, most noble patrons. 
You may safely lay level on the 
hansom cabman, and give a little 
odds on the commercial horse. 
There is a horse you may bet against 
—the tall raw-boned brute, ridden 
by the cockney gentleman with his 
hat on the back of his head, and his 
legs hustled further through the 
legs of his unmentionables than is 
seemly. This horse won’t run; it 
has ceased to exist years ago, being 
quite unable to survive his inventor, 
Mr. Seymour, the caricaturist, and 
never appears now-a-days, but as 
the ghost of his former laughter- 
moving self in the newspaper 
accounts of the ‘fun of the road’ 
on a Derby-day.’ Nothing can be 
safer than to lay against this animal. 
If you can’t do business at a shorter 
price, lay fifty to one that he does 
not start. 

There will be a stoppage at the 
‘ Horns,’ and a tremendous consump- 
tion of bitter beer, and another 
stoppage at Kennington toll-gate, 

a corresponding outpouring of 
bitter invectives against pikes and 
pikemen generally. At or about 
Clapham common there will nappen 
a smash. It is not more 
twenty-five to one that it is not a 
costermonger’s ‘ half-cart’ come to 
grief through collision with the 
vehicle of our jaunty friend, the 
havannah-sucking hansom cabman. 
If so, you may lay seven to two 
that there will be a fight, and level 
that the cabman gets a thrashing; 
or you may invest two to one on the 
double event. 

Between Clapham and Balham, 
the villa residences of the inhabi- 
tants, will afford prime opportunity 
for the monkeys and mongrels of 
the procession to disport themselves 
according to their most favourite 
manner. Maid-servants and board- 
ing-school misses are fair monkey 
game, and you will presently be 
electrified by their brilliant flashes 
of wit. Unless you are a firm 
sitter you had better resign the 
‘ribbons,’ to a friend that is, for 
of a surety you will be made to 
shake and writhe with laughter, and 
you might accidentally slip off the 
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box-seat and hurt yourself. Whois 
able to resist such humorous shafts, 
as ‘where are you going on Sun- 
day?’ or, ‘I say, Mary, my dear?’ 
or, ‘ Hi! Polly, pop your bonnet on, 
and come along o’ me,’ addressed to 
Sarah Jane, who by some inexpli- 
cable decree of fate is invariably 
found cleaning the upper chamber 
windows on a Derby morning. A 
man of tough sensibility might per- 
haps hold himself invulnerable to a 
single flight of these waggish darts; 
but when the enemy returns to the 
attack again and again, and hurls 
the self-same weapon at the self- 
same mark for the fortieth time, the 
strongest must succumb. At this 
stage of the journey, too, the local 
police on their beats will be found 
to suffer very severely from the on- 
slaughts of these ruthless ones. 
They must endure withering sar- 
casm, skilfully concealed in seeming 
polite inquiry as to their welfare, or 
the welfare of their mother; in 
silence must they hear themselves 
tauntingly addressed as ‘ Robert, 
and ‘Mr. Peeler;’ they must even 


listen without retort to insinuations ~ 


against their probity in the matters 
of ‘goose’ and ‘cold mutton, and 
‘rabbit pie.’ This pastime, which 
is popularly known as ‘all the fun 
of the thing, is maintained with 
more or less spirit till Sutton is 
reached, when it flags, but is re- 
freshed at the ‘Cock,’ and then, 
pity be on any policeman, or maid- 
of-all-work, or old applewoman, that 
may happen to come within chaff-shot 
of these merciless jokers until Epsom 
town isreached. By which time, if 
I am a true prophet, it will be 
something more than one o'clock; 
and by the time the ‘hill,’ that 
brimmer of the weary nag’s bitter 
cup, is topped, and the Grand Stand 
is reached, it is two o’clock and past, 
and the first race—that for the 
Epsom Town Plate—is just con- 
cluded. But nobody, except the pro- 
fessional betting-man, (who has high 
_— for the Scotch maxim, ‘little 
by little makes mickle’) cares two- 


oo about the Epsom Town Plate. 
t is presumed that you care 
nothing for it, most noble patron. 
Your chief concern is for the Derby 
Stakes, ‘of 50 sovs. each h. ft. for 


three-year old colts, 8 st. 7 Ib., 
fillies, 8 st. 2 lb.; the owner of the 
second horse to receive 100 SOVS., 
and the winner to pay 100 sovs. 
towards the police, and regulations 
of the course, and 50 sovs. to the 
judge.’ (See c’rect card.) This is 
the Great Event, and here is the 
field on which it will be enacted. 
Placid and serene enough. The 
painters have decked the vast plank 

in its annually renewed suit 
of dazzling white ; the ‘downs’ are 
green and new ; at a window of the 
great refreshment-room of the 
Grand Stand sits a young woman 
humming a nursery ditty, while 
she adjusts the drawing-string of a 
tiny diaper pinafore, while two little 
girls and a smal! boy are picking 
the daisies which grow within the 
railed enclosure at the feet of the 
plank palace. 

This is present reality. It seems 
almost sinful to disturb such peace 
and repose, but our bargain com- 
pels us. Once more is the con- 
juror’s wand waved this way and 
that, and, presto! what a change ! 
Aroynt dittle woman with the diaper 
and tape and bodkin, aroyni ye 
three toddling daisy-pickers ; tapes 
and bodkins and nursery ditties are 
out of place where famished thou- 
sands gasp for bottled ale, and 
struggle like crusaders against the 
infidel for ham-sandwiches. Tom 
Tiddler’s ground is no place for 
gathering buttercups; it is not for 
that purpose that the sacred space 
is so jealously railed in, but for 
picking up gold and silver. Flee, 
brats! flee! for here come the 
Tiddlers roaring in at the gate, and 
seeking whom they may devour. 
Babes and sucklings are of small 
account in the eyes of these ogres— 
they live on them—on the babes 
and wives and worldly substance of 
fools. From your place on the 
second tier look down, most noble 
patron, and see what you shall see 
early in the afternoon of the coming 
Derby day. Look down into this 
human rat-pit, and observe the 
terriers—the high-bred ratters, with 
their glossy coats and their build 
so sleek and slim, bred and fed on 
the daintiest horseflesh; the heavy- 
jowled bulldog, who is delighted to 
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live like his brother the terrier when 
he can, but rather than go hungry 
will pick up a meal in a billiard- 
room or a skittle-ground, and the 
cro cur content to feed on 
such scraps as the sleek terrier, or 
even the bulldog disdains—to ‘ tout’ 
for those superior animals, and lie 
and swear for them—to worry the 
heels of a victim while the bulldog 
throws dust in his eyes and empties 
his pockets. Hear how they bark 
and bay and bawl! ‘I want to back 
Zambesi!’ ‘ Three to two against 
the field, bar one!’ ‘I'll lay on the 
field!’ ‘Any odds against out- 
siders!’ ‘I'll lay against Breadal- 
bane, Kangaroo, or The Duke!’ Of 
course you will, you barefaced 
barker, you; and you will win. 
You always win. Bear that in 
mind, most noble patron: the 
barker of the betting-ring always 
wins. He doesn’t risk a single 
penny. He wins much or he wins 
little, but he never loses. How 
should he? He does not visit 
Epsom races for pleasure sake. 
He takes train at London Bridge, 
as bent on going to work as the 
London carpenter who has a coun- 
try job in hand. Don’t be so foolish 
as to imagine when he bawls, ‘I'll 
lay this, that, or the other,’ that he 
is actuated by whim or sudden 
caprice or ‘ presentiment.’ Nothing 
of the sort. He would no more 
think of trusting to such nonsense 
than the carpenter above mentioned 
would trust to a beam planted in 
sand. His mind is made up and 
his ‘book’ is made up before a 
single race is run; and he will be 
particularly glad to get hold of that 
‘just one odd sov’ of yours. There- 
fore, don’t let him have it. Don’t 
throw your money to the dogs above 
described, and whom you will cer- 
tainly find congregated to clamour 
for it in the Epsom betting-ring. 

So much for the ‘ ring ;’ and now 
for the race. It is three o’clock, 
and the din from the host that 
crowd the Stand from basement to 
flag-staff, and from the host on the 
opposite hill, and from the crowd 
in the valley between, faints with 
feverish expectation, and grows less 
and less. The butterfly jockeys 
have one by one sat in the weigh- 
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ing-chair with their gay caps on 
their heads and their whip and 
saddle and reins across their 
Owners and heavy betters have vi- 
sited their pets in the paddock, and 
seen them saddled, and given them 
a parting benediction. They wind 
out of the paddock towards 
the starting-post, and the bell- 
man by the judge’s chair pulls the 
rope, and, clang, bang, clang, the 
bell warns the people to prepare, 
and the police, who since the run 
for the Town Plate have allowed 
the mob to invade the sacred strip 
of turf over which the racers run, 
now draw their staves, and shout- 
ing ‘Clear the course!—clear the 
course!’ charge the trespassers with 
a vigour worthy of a better cause, 
forcing them under the boundary- 
ropes and over them, till they, the 
blue-coated ones, hold sole posses- 
sion of the field. Then ensues 
another brief uproar of betting- 
men anxious to book a pound or 
two more; then the bell tolls again 
more energetically than before; and 
responding as one man, ‘ They’re 
off!’ the multitude of two hundred 
thousand become deadly silent, as 
though their tongues were suddenly 
unhinged. 

But this only for the space of 
less than a minute. Then a great 
soughing, as of an approaching 
wind-storm, will arise m the 
mob, whose impatience has carried 
it to the extreme of the bend of the 
horseshoe-shaped course, and round 
which they can see the racers wind- 
ing. The soughing is heard by the 
host on the Grand Stand and in the 
betting-ring, and thickly studding 
the low-lying parts; and as trees 
moan and move at the distant voice 
of the hurricane, so do these, each 
man nudging his neighbour, and 
nervously asking, ‘ What’s that!— 
what’s that? Then, sudden as 
great rain-drops, will be heard brief, 
sharp utterances from the favoured 
ones who, armed with race-glasses, 
occupy high places, ‘ B. wins!’ and 
the crowd below, or at least such 

rtion of it as has an interest in 

8 victory, turn grateful eyes to 
the high-perched one, and at once 
take up his warning-note, ‘ B. wins!’ 
—‘ B. wins!’—' He’s lengths ahead !’ 
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—‘Ha! ha! he walks in!’ and then 

p hands and shoulders, and, as 
well as the limited space permits, 
beat.a devil’s tattoo with their glee- 
ful feet on the turf. In an instant, 
however, will their joy be turned to 
lamentation, for other high-perched 
watchers are on the alert, and, per- 
ceiving that ‘ B.’ is headed by ‘C.,’ 
deliver the news with all the hearti- 
ness of winners. Whereon the dis- 
ciples of ‘ C.’ take up the triumph- 
ant shout, which has fallen, flag- 
ging, from the dismayed ‘ B.’s,’ who 
can only despairingly shriek ‘ No! — 
no!—no!’ and wring their hands 
in place of clapping them, and dole- 
fully wriggle instead of caper. Now, 
however, ensues a further change. 
The horses have fairly turned Tat- 
tenham Corner, and got into the 
‘ straight,’ and every horse-backer 
may judge of his probable fate. 
Even the barkers in the ‘ring,’ by 
dint of tiptoeing, or unceremoni- 
ously making ladders of their neigh- 
bours’ calves and hips, may get a 
fair view of the race; and as every 
one sets up a shout according to 


his heart’s desire, the result is - 


somewhat astonishing. ‘ Kangaroo 
wins! Kangaroo! — Kangaroo!’ 
‘No, no! Breadalbane!—Breadal- 
bane! He walks in!’ ‘Ha! ha! 
Now where’s Breadalbane? Zam- 
besi!—Zambesi !—Zambesi!’ ‘No, 
no! Kangaroo, I tell you.’ ‘ No, 
no! Bedminster !—Bedminster !|— 
Bed !’———‘ Zambesi!’——‘ Kangaroo!’ 
—— ‘ Zam !’ ——‘ Kan!’ Bed- 
minster !’—Bed !|——’ 

And now it is all over; and here 
comes the winner with a host of 
adorers treading in his hoofsteps, 
and ready to kiss the fringe of his 
tail out of sheer gratitude. He is 
not a very big horse, and his colour 
is brownish, and his name is——. 

But we dare not tell his name: it 
would look too much like sorcery. 
Besides, the exercise of ingenuity is 
healthful. The initial letter of the 
name should be sufficient, and for 
this THE READER HAS ONLY TO LOOK 
From B. to Z. 


All over. The holiday is at an 
end. The grassy hills and dales, 
which just now sprouted human 
sight-seers thickly almost as hairs 


in a horse-hide, have as suddenly 
grown bald; the Grand Stand is 
empty as an egg-shell; and the 
men of the betting-ring, gorged 
with forbidden fruit, have been 
every one turned out of their para- 
dise. You, however, most noble 
patron, and I, have not yet quitted 
the battle-field. Together have we 
witnessed—through the spectacles 
of futurity—the spreading of the 
feast and its discussion; and now 
we will give ourselves for a little 
time to the contemplation of its 
deserted ruins. 

It is midnight when we knock at 
the door of the ghostly plank palace, 
and are admitted: not without a 
considerable amount of questioning, 
however, for the Grand Stand on a 
Derby night is a temptation to 
burglars, and, as is well known to 
the officials on guard, the great 
strong-room below would not be 
large enough to contain half the 
ruffians abroad on the Downs at 
this season. 

Up the broad stairs, which but a 
little while ago swarmed with eager 
wagerers hurrying up and hurrying 
down, and hustling and bustling 
and flourishing little books and 
slips of paper, and tapping people 
on the shoulder like a pack of she- 
riffs’ officers running a muck among 
a flock of debtors; and pushing and 
elbowing in their agonized pursuit 
of odds and evens, and growing so 
redhot in the face, that one is as 
thankful to observe their copious 
perspiration as to note the advent 
of rain in the sultry summer time 
when the air is a-quiver with light- 
ning. Up these stairs, then teeming 
with life as an ant-hill, but now blank 
and wide and dark, up, up, higher 
and higher, our obliging guide going 
before with a lantern, and ingeni- 
ously beguiling the tedium of the 
ascent by narrating pleasant and 
apropos stories, each so nicely ad- 
justed to the length of a flight of 
stairs that the landing was reached 
a little before the climax, and we 
took breath while he finished. So, 
on until the summit of the Grand 
Stand is reached; and there is the 
flag-staff, which from below seemed 
slender as a spear-haft, but is really 
a stout pole; and the great flag, 
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which all the afternoon, mazed, as 
it were, by the din and swelter of 
which the air was full, had hung 
quite still, or wavered feeble and 
irresolute, but now fluttered and 
snapped freely, as a banner should, 
disenchanted by the breeze that 
came blowing over the Downs from 
the sea. 

It is a starry night, but dark, and 
from our high perch the plain be- 
low looms misty and unsubstantial 
as water. It is easy enough to 
imagine it water—a great, aw 
lake—nor is the image spoiled by 
the twinkling lights of carried 
torches and booth-door lanterns, for 
these might well be the reflection 
of the stars overhead. And on this 
great lake, once in every year, is 
launched thirty or more gay ships 
—thirty ships all laden as heavily 
as they will bear, and all with car- 
goes equally rich; at least, so it 
seems—so it is made to seem— 
but it is very far otherwise. Out 
of every ten of the ships nine 
are filled with dirt and stones, and 
can by no possibility weather the 
voyage; whereas the others—the 


remaining three—are most richly 


freighted. Most variously, too. 
There are among the cargo bags 
of gold heavy enough to outweigh 
a light conscience and cause it to 
kick the honest beam, and great 
estates, and vast tracts of green 
pasturage, and trees by the thou- 
sand, ripe and ready for the wood- 
man, and heavy chests of plate, and 
rich jewel-cases, and fine carriages 
and horses ; and besides all this 
considerable wealth there are vast 
quantities of shabby little dabs and 
scraps of treasure—packets con- 
taining no more than four or five 
half-crowns and single sovereigns 
that have grown out of penny pro- 
fits. Also the stock in trade of 
the oil and colourman, and of the 
butterman, and of the greengrocer, 
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—— the celebrated ‘cob’ of the 
light-green cart; also, countless ar- 
ticles of long-treasured j jewellery, in- 
cluding old-fashioned brooches and 
mourning-rings and heavy-cased 
watches, and enough of ‘ trust- 
money’ to fill several’ bushels— 
comprehending that which grand- 
mother invested for little Bob, and 
that which properly belongs to con- 
fiding butchers and ers and 
landlords. Hundreds and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
a snugly stored in the three 
eading ships. Which three? All 
thirty, as they weigh anchor on a 
sunshiny afternoon and glide out 
on a smooth green sea look likely 
enough; and the colours of all are 
equally gay, and the thirty pilots 
are jaunty and confident, as though 
shoals and quicksands were unknown. 
But, despite the sunshine and the 
smoothness of the sea and the gay 
bunting and the confident pilots, 
the adventurers on the beac 

on the cliffs are not at ease. How 
can they be? They very well 
know—indeed it was this arrange- 
ment that induced them to pas 4 
in the venture—that of the fleet 
of thirty nine-tenths are certainly 
doomed to wreck—that only three 
can by any possibility make the 
voyage, the remaining twenty and 
seven \striking on unsuspecting 
rocks and sand-bars, and sinking in 
sight of land, carrying with them 
the hearts of nine-tenths of the two 
hundred thousand venturers, who, 
turning their backs on the trea- 
cherous sea, will grind their teeth 
and curse their evil luck, while the 
fortunate few whose three ships 
have breasted the tide are radiant 
with delight, and stab the great host 
of ruined ones and beggars with 
shouts of exultation. Foreseeing 
this, no wonder that the two hundred 
thousand speculators are very un- 
comfortable. 
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